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PREFACE 


In this volume the positions taken up in “Spirit 
and Personality” are amplified, illustrated and re- 
affirmed. The truth in reference to personality, 
Divine and human, is studied in its source in Holy 
Scripture, particularly in the New Testament, and 
is traced in some of its outstanding witnesses in 
the later history of the Church. Among these are 
Athanasius and his “Cappadocian” fellow-workers, 
—Basil, Gregory of Nyssa and Gregory of Nazian- 
zus. The Chalcedonian formula is subjected to a 
careful analysis, and the Catholic dogma is studied 
in its last great patristic representative-—John of 
Damascus. “Personality” as the supreme category 
of human thought is exhibited as having its last 
and highest application in reference to God (the 
Three-in-One) and to Christ (the God-man) and, 
finally, is viewed in reference to ourselves in the 
light of Divine Revelation. 

Acknowledgment is hereby made to the editors 
of The Expositor, The American Church Monthly 
and The Anglican Theological Review for permis- 
sion kindly accorded the author to reproduce in this 
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volume material which has already appeared in the 
pages of those Reviews.* 

One word more. The time has come, I am per- 
suaded, to emphasize the distinctly evangelical note 
in our preaching and teaching. Not only is our 
Lord to be recognized in His two-fold nature,— 
human and Divine; not only is He to be set forth 
in His mediatorial office as our great High-priest. 
The final emphasis needs to be laid to-day upon 
that precious Blood which is at once the price of 
our redemption and the means of our spiritual 
cleansing and renewal unto righteousness. What 
the Church and the world alike need at the present 
moment,—what is the perennial need in this sinful 
world,—is not (so much) “excellency of speech, 
or of wisdom,” but rather “the demonstration of 
the Spirit and of power” in witnessing to Jesus 
Christ, and to Him crucified. 


W..5. B. 
1912 Belmont Road, 
Washington, D. C. 
Septuagesima, 1926. 


1 Chapter i. appeared in The Expositor (London) for May, 
1924; chapters iv., v., vii., viii, and ix. in The American 
Church Monthly during the years 1923-1925, and chapter xi. 
in The Anglican Theological Review for May, 1925. 
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THE THEOLOGY OF PERSONALITY 


CHAPTER I 
“BABES IN CHRIST’ AND FULL-GROwN MEN 


In the history of Christian thought there are cer- 
tain great ideas, facts or principles which have 
emerged into view and have been progressively 
grasped and realized as experiences of the human 
soul, under the operation of the grace of God. Among 
these great facts and truths which have been so real- 
ized, especially at and since that great upheaval of 
the sixteenth century known as the Protestant Re- 
formation, there are three that stand out with 
especial prominence. Emphasized in the New Tes- 
tament, they are common-places of Christian 
theology. First, there is ‘justification’; then ‘sanc- 
tification’ (or holiness) and lastly ‘perfection, — 
that is to say, Christian adulthood or maturity. 
Let us briefly consider these great thoughts, or 
momenta of Christian experience as they have been 
realized by successive generations in the Church, and 
then turning to the New Testament itself, see what 
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it has to tell us, especially in reference to the last 
two of them,—the closely-allied concepts of ‘sanc- 
tification” and of ‘perfection’ or Christian maturity. 

The fact is so well known as to be a common- 
place that in the earlier ages of Christianity atten- 
tion was chiefly directed to the objective facts of 
the existence, character and Provideéntial govern- 
ment of the One true God, and to the Divinity and 
claims of His only-begotten Son. But in the later 
ages, that is, in what we may term the ‘modern’ 
era of Christianity, beginning with the rise of the 
Protestant Reformation,—it is with the more sub- 
jective aspects of religion that men’s minds have 
been increasingly occupied. The great problems of 
our modern Christian thought and experience are 
those which have to do mainly (though not by any 
means exclusively) with the application of salva- 
tion, with its appropriation by man; in other words, 
with the Christian life in its origin, growth, develop- 
ment and maturity ; with the successive stages in the 
appropriation of Divine grace and of building it into 
Christian life and character. 

Now in order to understand this great movement 
of modern Christian thought and experience from 
what is technically termed the soteriological point 
of view, it is necessary that we visualize it upon 
the background of that mediaeval form of religion 
which preceded it, and out of which it may be said 
to have taken its rise. It is impossible to under- 
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stand Luther and the beginnings of the Protestant 
Reformation apart from that monasticized, asceti- 
cized and legalized religion of the Middle Ages 
which went before. For it must never be forgotten 
that Martin Luther had been a monk, and a devout 
monk, before he broke with the Church of Rome. 
For this reason, religion as interpreted by Luther 
bears the closest relation to the monasticism of his 
day and generation. What then, we inquire, was 
the practical, working idea of religion as presented 
to the menof the Middle Ages? (Perhaps one ought 
to consider this question apart from religion in its 
mystical forms of development, which, although 
profoundly spiritual, were by no means free from 
pantheistic elements. But at any rate we leave the 
matter of mediaeval mysticism out of our view in 
the present inquiry. ) 

Religion, then, as it was taught to the people, and 
as it would seem to have been understood by the 
generality of them, may fairly be said to have been 
a second-hand and indirect sort of thing, rather than 
a matter of direct, personal experience. Religion 
was thought to have been put to the proof and to 
have justified itself in the lives of certain holy per- 
sons—elect ones, exceptional characters,—who were 
known as “the saints.” These were the spiritual 
aristocracy ;—perhaps it were better to say, the real 
Church within the Church. By their good deeds 
and sacrifices, the “saints” had acquired a great 
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store of “merits,” a spiritual capital, which was at 
the disposal of the hierarchy, and was by them dis- 
pensed upon conditions which they themselves 
prescribed. To have an interest in the prayers and 
intercessions of the saints made a man fairly sure, 
as it was thought, of ultimate salvation. After the 
experience of purgatory, one might fairly hope to 
win through to heavenly bliss; but, after all, one 
could hardly be quite sure as to this matter of per- 
sonal salvation. It was always conditioned upon 
obedience, and upon continued obedience to the 
Church and to her precepts. That is what I meant 
by saying that, upon such a conception, the Christian 
life was lived and Christian experience was realized 
at second-hand. The individual was at best but an 
appendage, so to speak, to that great and almost 
omnipotent corporation known as the Church. He 
was never quite able to say that his soul was his 
own. His soul belonged to the Church; she was 
the guardian of his conscience, and for his salvation 
the Church was responsible. Religion was just a 
matter of obedience to the Church and to her priests. 

It is hardly necessary to repeat the story of 
what a tremendous revolution was wrought in the 
thoughts and practice, nay, in the whole life of men 
by the Protestant Reformation. The ideas and prin- 
ciples of that Reformation, as first preached by 
Luther, and then by a multitude of others, are still 
vital, are still bearing fruit in the lives of men to- 
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day. And the witness is still needed; for the 
mediaeval type of religion, as I have described it, 
is by no means dead in the world to-day. It is still 
powerful; it yet has its thousands, nay, millions of 
votaries. 

What was it, then, that Luther emphasized? This, 
that religion is a personal matter, or it is nothing. 
It is a matter first of all between the soul and its 
God. There must be, first of all, the turning to 
God in repentance and faith. In this turning and 
this faith lies the evidence that a man is a child of 
God; that his sins are forgiven and that he himself 
is ‘justified,’—accepted as righteous in God’s sight. 
GOD in Christ is the only Object of faith. Christ 
is the sole Intercessor between God and men, who, 
by His death on the Cross has made full atonement 
for our sins, and has thus accomplished the recon- 
ciliation to God of all those who believe. God thus 
manifests Himself to believers as their loving Father 
in Christ. Such was the message of Luther; and a 
great and Divine message it was. It is, in fact, no 
other than the Pauline message of Justification by 
faith. It is far more than a doctrine; it is the vital 
and primary experience of salvation. Subjectively 
and consciously it is the starting-point of the indi- 
vidual Christian life and experience. But human 
nature is very imperfect, and at its best is subject 
to many a limitation. To no one man is it given at 
once to grasp the whole counsel of God and to hold 
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all its parts in due proportion and emphasis. Cer- 
tainly this was not granted to Luther. Luther’s 
tendency and that of those who followed him was 
to stop short with that experience of salvation which 
I have just described as though it were the end,— 
the all in all,—and not rather, as it truly is, the 
beginning. There are other gifts of God, there are 
other steps or stages in the process of salvation be- 
sides this initial and primary one of justification by 
faith. But it was not given to Luther, or to the 
theology of Lutheranism, at least in its older form, 
to develop these, or adequately to work them out 
in Christian practice. For there are two other great 
and important steps in the process of salvation 
which may fairly be said to be equally vital with 
justification by faith. Not only are these great 
factors or motives emphasized throughout the New 
Testament Epistles, but they have been proved and 
illustrated in the lives of thousands of Christian 
men and women. These further steps in Christian 
life and experience, these further gifts of Divine 
grace and attainments of Christian character have 
not only found emphasis and illustration in indi- 
vidual lives. They have been stressed by great cor- 
porate movements in the history of the Church; 
they have found expression in creeds and statements 
of faith; they have been made the basis of Church 
organizations. I refer to the two great conceptions 
of Sanctification and of Perfection, or Christian 
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maturity. The witness to these, as I have said, is 
found throughout the New Testament Epistles, and 
particularly the epistles of St. Paul; but it is in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews that they are presented as 
a characteristic part or element in a theology, and 
are given pre-eminent emphasis and expression. 
For, after all, St. Paul’s name is, and always will 
be associated with the great doctrine of Justification 
by Faith. But there is another very weighty and 
important New-Testament document which is, I be- 
lieve, the product of an independent mind and brain 
of the first order, comparable with that of St. Paul 
himself, and that is the Epistle to the Hebrews. In 
this Epistle we find no mention, at least in terms, 
of the Pauline doctrine of justification by faith. It 
is sanctification and it is perfection—i.e., Chris- 
tian adulthood or maturity—that are here brought 
to the front, and upon which the emphasis is laid. 
Now, what of these ideals—namely, of Sanctifi- 
cation (or Holiness) and of Perfection (or Full- 
growth)? Towhat extent have they been consciously 
recognized, definitely striven after, and, by God’s 
grace, achieved and attained in the generations of 
Christian men and women who have lived since the 
Protestant Reformation, and who have inherited 
and assimilated the results of that great movement? 
In the case of Luther, as I have said, the limitations 
both of the man himself and of the work which he 
was called upon to do must be fully and frankly 
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recognized. God forbid that I should speak of those 
limitations in any invidious sense. No one man and 
no one life-work can be without its limitations. 
These must, indeed, be recognized as assets and not 
merely as liabilities. Each man, in the Divine 
Providence, is called and sent to do a specific task 
for which he is individually responsible. The work, 
as he lays it down, is taken up and carried on to 
a further stage of accomplishment by those who 
come after him. This great principle is certainly 
illustrated in the history of Christian thought and 
practice, and particularly as regards the Christian 
ideals of ‘sanctification’ and of ‘perfection.’ Not to 
speak invidiously then of Luther’s own personal 
life;—despite the fact of Luther’s courage and 
heroism as the champion of Christian liberty, in 
the personal character and teachings of the leader of 
the German Reformation one would scarcely say 
that chief emphasis is laid upon Christian holiness 
or Christian perfection. Indeed, there are certain 
marked and rather glaring defects in Luther’s life 
and teachings, in spite of the fact of his funda- 
mental Christian character and integrity. But of 
these it is not necessary here to speak. When we 
turn to the Augsburg Confession—that fundamental 
expression of Lutheranism—we find in that docu- 
ment no section or chapter devoted to ‘sanctifi- 
cation’ as such; still less is there any development 
of the idea or thought of perfection as among the 
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gifts of Divine grace and the necessary elements of 
Christian character. (The same thing, by the way, 
is true of the Thirty-nine Articles—another product 
of the earlier period of Protestantism; there is no 
mention in terms of sanctification, or of Christian 
perfection.) It is hardly too much to say that the 
grace and high privilege of santification has not 
received adequate recognition or due emphasis at 
the hands of Lutheran divines or preachers; while 
as for the idea of ‘perfection’ as something to be 
bestowed upon or attained by the individual Chris- 
tian man or woman,—it has been practically ruled 
out as impossible and unthinkable, if not, indeed, 
as blasphemous, inasmuch as it would infringe upon 
the sole prerogative of Christ. To Christ alone 
belongs ‘perfection’; to claim this as part of the 
heritage of the individual Christian seems to be 
an infringement upon the unique holiness and 
righteousness of the One Mediator between God 
and men. Again, perfection or consecration as set 
forth and emphasized in the teaching and practice 
of the Roman Church, especially in connection with 
the monastic ideals of celibacy and asceticism, was 
wholly rejected by Lutheranism. The “merits of 
the saints” could not for a moment be maintained, 
in view of the sole merits of Jesus Christ. On the 
whole, one has a feeling that the idea and the claim 
of holiness as a thing to be attained by the indi- 
vidual believer,—not to speak of it as a gift already 
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conferred upon him in union with Christ,—that this 
has received but scant recognition and rather feeble 
emphasis at the hands of divines of the Lutheran 
school. 

When, on the other hand, we turn to Calvinism, 
especially as it developed in the form of the older 
Puritanism, we find that it did come to the distinct 
recognition, yes, to the emphatic affirmation of the 
necessity of Sanctification, as in addition to the 
initial stage of Conversion and Justification by 
Faith. Indeed, the very name Puritanism carries 
with it this emphasis upon Sanctification, or Holi- 
ness of life. Sanctification, in contrast to Justifica- 
tion (the initial act) was understood as a process, 
to be realized only gradually and by degrees in the 
advancing Christian experience. Sanctification, thus 
realized, means the progressive victory of righteous- 
ness Over sin in the life and conduct of the believer. 
By it we are enabled, in the words of the West- 
minster Shorter Catechism, “more and more to die 
unto sin, and live unto righteousness.” On the 
whole, Puritanism, on both sides of: the Atlantic, 
did give a due emphasis to the necessity and im- 
portance of sanctification; this was indeed its dis- 
tinct and grand contribution to Christian progress, 
not only in thought, but more especially in life and 
practice. Nevertheless, to Calvinism, as to Lutheran- 
ism, Justification by Faith still remained as the cen- 
tral and all-important point; inasmuch as upon it 
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hinged the eternal destiny of the human soul. Jus- 
tification by Faith still remains as the focus and 
hinge of the whole system of “evangelical” religion. 


With the teaching of Wesley, we enter upon 
the later form or development of “evangelical” reli- 
gion. In the older Protestantism, even in its Cal- 
vinistic form, the conception of ‘sanctification’ 
was, after all (I think we may say) practically sub- 
ordinate to that of ‘justification.’ The latter, as 
an act consummated once for all, was clean-cut and 
definitive; it was something integral and complete. 
Sanctification, on the other hand, could only be 
regarded as inchoate, and as, at best, but partially 
realized in this present life. One had it only in 
part; it therefore remained as a more or less inde- 
finite and unsatisfactory possession. One was, in- 
deed, seeking sanctification; but one could hardly 
know whether or not he possessed it. 

The practical mind of Wesley was unable to rest 
in such a conception. Sanctification as a distinct 
gift of the Spirit, could not be thought of as a thing 
unattainable in the present life; if it must ever re- 
main imperfect, God’s purpose for His children 
remains to that extent unachieved. To the idea 
of ‘sanctification’ must therefore be joined the 
idea of ‘perfection’; otherwise, Christian holiness 
must remain as an ideal forever unrealized, at least 
so far as our experience in this world is concerned. 
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The practical danger in acquiescing in such a con- 
ception is that men will remain forever content with 
a rudimentary Christian experience,—with a child- 
ish standard of spiritual living, unworthy of 
grown-up men and women in Christ. Accordingly, ~ 
the two great “foci” of early Methodist teaching 
were (1) Conversion (practically identified with 
Regeneration, or New-Birth) and (2) Holiness, or 
Sanctification; the latter being conceived as the 
second stage in the soul’s experience of Divine grace, 
and, as such, just as necessary and important as the 
first. From this teaching of Wesley, conservative 
Evangelicals of the older type turned away, even 
as the original Protestants had turned away from 
the Roman ideal of monastic asceticism. Indeed, 
to the conservative Calvinists of Wesley’s day, his 
doctrine of ‘sanctification’ and Christian ‘per- 
fection,’ with its emphasis upon “‘good works” and 
definite rules of life and conduct, seemed to savour 
strongly of Romanism. For how was it possible 
or conceivable that a man or woman should be per- 
fect in this present life? Was not perfection the 
sole prerogative of the sinless Son of God? Were 
we not, by the very conditions of our fallen human 
nature, condemned throughout life to frailty and 
inperfection, to a partial and scanty reflection of the 
image of Christ? Nevertheless, I. think we must 
recognize the fact that Wesley’s teaching of ‘per- 
fection’ as an ideal to be laid hold upon in faith 
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and hope, and, by God’s grace, to be built into Chris- 
tian character, did represent a real advance upon 
Calvinism in its older form; even as Calvinism 
represented a fuller and stronger moral emphasis 
than did the teaching of Luther. 

As for other ‘holiness’ movements which have 
arisen in the Church since the days of Wesley and 
of early Methodism, we can at present hardly do 
more than barely refer to them. They are, how- 
ever, very important; they have a vital message 
and meaning for men and women to-day. It is not 
too much to say that ‘holiness’ or ‘wholeness’ is 
perhaps the dominant conception in the minds and 
hearts of earnest Christians at the present time. 
Such conferences as those at Keswick (in England) 
are evidence of this, as was also the work of the 
late Dr. Simpson in the vicinity of New York City. 
‘Holiness’ in the sense of bodily and mental sound- 
ness and health is set forth as part of the Christian 
ideal, as indeed it ought to be. Our Lord in His 
earthly ministry not only forgave the sins of those 
who turned to Him; He also healed their dis- 
eases; He restored distraught and afflicted minds to 
serenity and poise, to cheerfulness and hope. His 
Spirit is “the Spirit of a sound mind,” with which 
a sound body is intimately related. Our Lord came 
to restore and complete the whole man, in body, 
soul and spirit. The various ‘healing’’ movements 
of the present day,—I need only refer to the work 
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of the Society of the Nazarene and to that of Mr. 
Hickson,—all of these movements, in so far as they 
are based upon sound principles, are very closely 
related to the ideal of Christian holiness. Even such 
movements as those of ‘mental healing’ in its vari- 
ous forms, as Couéism and “Christian Science,” are 
efforts to realize a certain ideal of ‘wholeness’ or 
‘perfection.’ All these movements are based upon 
the idea that it is not enough that life remain rudi- 
mentary and partially realized, but that fulness and 
completeness of life, both in body and soul, is part 
of the Divine ideal for man. The mistake that is 
so often made, however,—and it is important that 
we recognize this,—lies in ignoring the equally im- 
portant fact that it is only through suffering and 
limitation, gladly and freely accepted as from God, 
even to the point of death itself,—and gladly borne 
in fellowship with His Son,—that the Divine plan 
for us can be realized. Even as the Captain of our 
salvation was “made perfect” by the things which 
he suffered,* so must we be also. 


Such, then, in brief outline, is the history of these 
great facts and ideals of ‘justification,’ ‘sanctifica- 
tion’ and ‘perfection,’ as they have been progres- 
sively grasped and realized in Christian experience, 
and especially on Protestant soil, since the Reforma- 
tion of the sixteenth century. From this historical 


1 Heb. ii. 10; cp. v. 8. 
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review let us now turn back to the New Testament, 
and in particular to the Epistle to the Hebrews, and 
ask ourselves how these great thoughts of Perfec- 
tion and of Sanctification are there presented. Sanc- 
tification and Perfection are indeed the key-words 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, so far as our 
appropriation of salvation is concerned. These two 
concepts are, in fact, identified; inasmuch as ‘holi- 
ness’ and ‘wholeness’ are essentially one and the 
same. But the significant fact here is, that in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews both ‘sanctification’ and 
‘perfection’ are definitely placed at the beginning 
of the Christian life; they are indicated as char- 
acteristic marks of that life from its very inception. 
In evidence of this, the following quotations may 
suffice ;—“‘By which will we have been sanctified 
(Hyacpevor éopev) through the offering of the body of 
Jesus Christ, once for all” (x. 10). “Who counted 
the blood of the covenant, wherein he was sanctified, 
an unholy (or ‘common’) thing (x. 29).” 

As for ‘perfection’ or ‘perfecting,’ the testimony 
is no less explicit:-—‘“The law made nothing per- 
fect; but the bringing in of a better hope (did), 
by the which we draw near unto God” (vii. 19). 
It is affirmed that the “gifts and sacrificés” of the 
older Covenant “could not make him that did the 
service perfect, as pertaining to the conscience” (ix. 
9), the implication being, that the Sacrifice once 
offered by Christ upon the Cross has this perfecting 
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and completing power. Again (in chapter x. vss 
I and 2)—“The law .. . can never, with those 
sacrifices which they offered year by year con- 
tinually, make the comers thereunto perfect. For 
then would they not have ceased to be offered?” 
The implication is, of course, that the sacrifice of 
Christ (which, having been consummated once for 
all, has ‘ceased,’ so far as the actual immolation is 
concerned) has this very power of ‘making perfect’ 
those who, through it, draw nigh to worship God. 
But it is in verse 14, which follows, that the clearest 
and most explicit statement of this fact is found. 
It is there definitely stated that Christ “by one offer- 
ing hath perfected forever (rereAciwxer cis 76 Suyvexés) 
those who are sanctified.” From the standpoint of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, he who has entered upon 
the Christian career, he who has been ‘enlightened,’ 
and has ‘tasted the heavenly gift,’ has received the 
forgiveness of his sins, and has himself been ‘sanc- 
tified.’ This means, moreover, that he has been 
‘made perfect.’ Yet this relative ‘perfection’ is real- 
ized by us only as we are in union with Christ. 
‘Perfection’ in the full and absolute sense of sin- 
lessness, is realized in Christ alone. As Son of 
Man, Jesus was ‘made perfect’ by the things which 
he suffered; “being tempted in all points like as we 
are (yet) without sin.” The ‘perfection’ which we 
now possess is incipient; it is real, but it is only a 
beginning. Although already ‘sanctified’ by the 
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atoning sacrifice of Christ, and by the sprinkling 
of His Blood, we still have to follow on after com- 
plete sanctification. Having already been ‘sancti- 
fed’ and ‘made perfect’ in Christ, yet in ourselves 
we still fall far short both of ‘perfection’ and ‘sanc- 
tification.’ Yet both of these are necessary if we 
would see God, and enter into the fulness of our 
inheritance in His presence. Complete sanctification 
and perfection await those who, through faith and 
patience, finally inherit the Divine promises; their 
full realization will be found only in the life “be- 
yond the veil.” 

A question which occurs at this point is, What 
relation does the crisis of death bear to the ‘holiness’ 
or ‘perfection’ of the Christian soul? In opposition 
to the Roman conception of Purgatory as a place 
of continuous discipline and purgation during that 
period which elapses between the moment of death 
and the time of resurrection and of final judgment, 
Protestantism in its extremer form, as represented 
by the Westminster Shorter Catechism, made the 
following affirmation: “The souls of believers are 
at their death made perfect in holiness, and do im- 
mediately pass into glory; while their bodies, being 
still united to Christ, do rest in their graves until 
the resurrection.” In evidence of this statement, 
the passage Heb. xii. 18fol. was cited. It is there 
affirmed that we, as Christians, are now “come,” 
not to Mount Sinai, where of old the Law was 
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given under circumstances which awakened fear 
and dread, but “unto Mount Zion, and unto the City 
of the Living God, the heavenly Jerusalem . . 

and to the spirits of just men” (i.e., the saints of 
the Old Covenant) (now) “made perfect.” But 
surely the real meaning of this passage is not to 
connect ‘perfection’ inseparably with the moment of 
death; rather, when considered in its context, it is 
seen to have quite a different effect. For the Writer 
had already concluded his wonderful review of the 
deeds of Old Testament heroes, wrought by faith, 
with the statement that “these all, having obtained 
a good report by faith, received not the promise; 
God having provided some better thing with refer- 
ence to us, that, apart from us, they should not be 
made perfect.” In other words, the ‘perfecting’ of 
those Old Testament saints, like our own, depended 
for its consummation upon the finished work of 
Christ in His sacrifice upon the Cross. That ‘per- 
fection,’ as the distinguishing characteristic of the 
New Covenant, has now been realized. Not only 
is it realized here by us, in this present earthly life; 
it has been experienced in the spirit-world by those 
who had from days of old been looking and longing 
for the coming of Messiah, the promised Redeemer. 
To them was the glad tidings of His finished work 
proclaimed by that Redeemer Himself, when, hay- 
ing been “put to death in the flesh,” but “quickened 
in spirit,” He went to proclaim the Gospel even in 
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the place of departed spirits... The spirits of those 
just men, now ‘made perfect’ along with us, are 
therefore in the immediate presence of God, yet 
still awaiting that final consummation of the Resur- 
rection and of God’s eternal Kingdom. The evi- 
dence that can be adduced from the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, taken in connection with that of St. Peter 
in his First Epistle, is all in favour of the thought 
of progressive sanctification and holiness; of the 
fuller realization of the meaning and power of our 
Lord’s atoning work, in the world beyond the grave. 
Sanctification need not stop short at death, nor is 
it at that moment necessarily consummated, as “‘in 
the twinkling of an eye.” St. Paul’s confidence on 
behalf of the Philippians was, that “he who had 
(already) begun a good work in them, would (con- 
tinue to) perform it until the day of Jesus Christ.” 
Nevertheless, a great truth is contained in the state- 
ment of the Presbyterian Catechism, particularly in 
regard to those who may be termed ‘the elect, —I 
mean, in regard to earnest, faithful, devoted Chris- 
tian men and women. It is beyond question that 
death, when it is accepted and undergone in the 
spirit of Jesus Christ, has a very immediate and 
intimate relation to our ‘perfecting.’ Was not this 
seen in the case of our Lord Himself? Though He 
were Son of God, yet we are told that He “learned 
obedience by the things which he suffered’; and, 


1J. Pet. iii. 18-20; cp. ibid. iv. 6. 
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“having been made perfect” by obedience even to the 
point of death upon the Cross, He thereby “became 
the author of eternal salvation to all them that obey 
him.” To the faithful follower of Jesus Christ, 
death comes as his final ‘perfecting.’ Those who 
have died “according to faith’ have thereby 
graduated from the state of pupilage here below 
into the estate of fuller maturity beyond the veil. 
Delivered from “the burden of the flesh” and from 
the sins and temptations incident thereto, the Chris- 
tian soul henceforward partakes of the beatific vision 
of God, and in His light is ‘glorified.’ 

But what is one to say as to that large number 
of persons, members of Christ by baptism, who, to 
all appearance, depart from this life in what can 
only be called a very rudimentary state of spiritual 
development? What are we to say of them? Is 
there no place for discipline, for cleansing, for cor- 
rection in that world of the unseen? Are we to 
think of such persons as being mechanically sancti- 
fied and made perfect at or immediately after the 
moment when the soul leaves the body? Such an 
idea seems forced and unnatural in the highest de- 
gree. Can we presume to shut out the possibility 
of such souls advancing through penitence and con- 
trition, yes, even through the discipline of pain, to 
a clearer and deeper faith in the crucified and Risen 
Lord, and thus to higher and worthier stages of 
spiritual development, prior to the resurrection of 
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the dead and the eternal Judgment? While a good 
and holy death comes as the final ‘perfecting,’ com- 
pletion and crown of the faithful Christian life, we 
must recognize the fact that the character of one’s 
death is very largely determined by the character 
of the life that has preceded it. But of this whole 
subject of the “intermediate state” and of the life 
beyond the veil we know so very little. One should 
hesitate to dogmatize overmuch concerning these 
“deep things of God.” 

One thought in conclusion:—Our ‘perfection’ or 
‘holiness’ is no merely negative ideal; it is some- 
thing positive and constructive. It is only a part 
of our duty as Christian priests and shepherds of 
the flock, to labour with all care and diligence, in 
the words of the Ordination Office, “to bring all 
such as are or shall be committed to our charge, 
unto that agreement in the faith and knowledge of 
God, and to that ripeness and perfectness of age 
in Christ, that there be no place left among us, either 
for error in religion, or for viciousness in life.” 
Christian perfection consists not merely in the 
avoidance of heresy and the elimination of vice, 
important as these are. St. Paul’s ideal for his 
converts, as set before us in the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, was a far larger and fuller one:—“When 
he ascended up on high, he led captivity captive, and 
gave gifts unto men. . . . And he gave some (to 
be) apostles; and some, prophets; and some, evange- 
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lists; and some, pastors and teachers; for the per- 
fecting of the saints, unto the work of ministering, 
unto the building up of the body of Christ.” The 
final goal of this process of sanctification is “that 
we all attain unto the unity of the faith and of 
the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a full-grown 
man, unto the measure of the stature of the fulness 
of Christ.” It is “that we may be no longer chil- 
dren, tossed to and fro, and carried about with 
every wind of doctrine, ... but speaking (and 
doing) truth in love (dAnfevovres &v dydrn) may grow 
up in all things unto him who is the head, (even) 
Christ.1. This is the grand ideal, not of the indi- 
vidual apart from the Church, nor yet of the Church 
apart from the individual; it is the ideal both of 
the individual and of the Church in one. It is from 
Christ, the Head, that “all the body, fitly framed 
and knit together through that which every joint 
supplieth, according to the working in (due) meas- 
ure of each several part, maketh the increase of the 
body, unto the building up of itself in love.” ? 


1 Eph. iv. 8-15. 
2 Ibid. vs. 16. 


CHAR REALL 


Tue Divine-Human Prisest; Our MELCHIZEDEK 
AND AARON 


THE Divine fulness of Christ in His Person and 
nature is evidenced by the fact that His high-priestly 
office and work was prefigured not by one but by | 
two Old-Testament types,—Melchizedek and Aaron. 
This double symbolism manifests the fact that our 
Lord is both Divine and human,—Son of God from 
eternity, and Son of Man by a physical birth. 
Melchizedek is the type which represents Him as 
Son of God, while Aaron prefigures Jesus, the 
human Priest and Intercessor. It is, however, 
worthy of note that while the office and work of 
Melchizedek is expressly ascribed to Christ by the 
Writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, the office and 
~work of Aaron is at once denied and affirmed as 
having been fulfilled by the priestly ministry of 
Christ. It was necessary “that another priest should 
arise, after the order of Melchizedek, and not be 
called after the order of Aaron” (vii. 11). From 
one point of view, the priesthood of Aaron is seen 
to be contrasted with that of our Lord. Yet from 
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another point of view it prefigures and represents 
that priesthood. For the various ritual acts per- 
formed by Aaron, particularly on the Day of Atone- 
ment, are represented in this Epistle as clearly fore- 
shadowing the atoning work of Christ. If this be 
not recognized, the whole argument of the Epistle 
becomes meaningless. 

To repeat, then:—In the unity of Christ’s adorable 
Person two distinct natures—the Divine and the 
human—are clearly indicated. The name ‘Mel- 
chizedek’ points to the Divine and eternal Son, who 
took our nature upon Him, and in that nature “made 
purification of sins’ (i. 3). The name ‘Aaron’ 
stands for a human and earthly priesthood, which 
on the one hand is distinguished from and set over 
against the heavenly priesthood of Christ, and yet, 
on the other hand, corresponds to that priesthood, 
as type to antitype, with utmost exactness of detail. 
All that the name ‘Aaron’ implies of priestly minis- 
tration on its hwman side is contained in and con- 
veyed by the human Name ‘Jesus,’ which is applied 
to our Lord as exercising that office of priest and 
intercessor on our behalf. Let us now inquire in 
what way the priesthood of Melchizedek is dis- 
tinguished from that of Aaron. It is an outstanding 
distinction, and one which may readily be traced. 

In the first place, then :—The Melchizedek priest- 
hood,—the priesthood of the Divine Son,—is 
heavenly ;—has its point of departure and its sphere 
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of activity in heaven, not on earth. The priesthood 
of Aaron, while it begins on earth, finds its con- 
summation and completion in heaven,—i.e., in the 
sphere of God’s immediate Presence. The char- 
acteristic notes of the “Melchizedek” priesthood are 
few in number, but they are of great significance. 
It is not only that the “Melchizedek”’ priesthood 
has its point of departure in the heavenly sphere,— 
in the sphere, that is, of immortal life,—while the 
Aaronic priesthood has its point of departure here 
on earth. There is another mark of distinction, 
which has reference to the mode of induction into 
office. The superiority of the “Melchizedek’’ priest- 
hood,—the priesthood of the Son of God,—over 
that of Aaron consists in the fact that Christ was 
inducted into His glorious office by an oath; while 
this Divine sanction was lacking in the case of 
Aaron and his successors: —“The LORD sware and 
will not repent; Thou art a priest forever after the 
order of Melchizedek” (vii. 21). 

But the outstanding characteristic of the priest- 
hood of Melchizedek, and that which may be said 
to determine all the rest, is in the fact that it is a 
royal priesthood. Melchizedek sits as a king upon 
his throne; and in like manner the Divine Son is 
seated as King at the right hand of the Majesty on 
high. Session is the attitude of royalty, as standing 
is the attitude of service. During his ministration 
in the Tabernacle, Aaron never was seated. Christ, 
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as Heavenly Priest, rules and reigns over His King- 
dom, seated at God’s right hand. As heavenly 
Priest-king, moreover, He receives the homage and 
worship of men:—‘“To him shall be given of the 
gold of Arabia; prayer shall be made ever unto him, 
and daily shall he be praised.” Tithe and tribute 
are paid to Him by the people of God (vii. 8) as of 
old to Melchizedek by Abraham. Christ is wor- 
shipped and served by the material oblations of men 
as well as by their prayers and praises. 

The royal Priest-king, moreover, imparts to men 
His blessing from His heavenly throne. Seated at 
the right hand of the Majesty on high, He “speaks 
peace to his people and to his saints.” Benediction 
is both a sacerdotal and a royal act. And, finally, 
the Divine Priest-king brings forth from His 
heavenly habitation celestial food to nourish and 
sustain the people of God in their earthly pilgrimage, 
wearied and faint as they are oft-times by their 
campaign against the forces of sin and evil. ‘‘Mel- 
chizedek, king of Salem” (i.e., King of Peace) 
“brought forth bread and wine” to refresh Abraham 
and his weary followers as they were returning 
from the slaughter of the kings. As we are told 
in this immediate context that Melchizedek was a 
“priest of God Most High” (El Elyon) it would 
seem a not unjustifiable inference that the bread 
and wine so “brought forth” had previously been 
offered in Divine worship, and by that presentation 
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had been blessed and hallowed. And thus would 
be prefigured that sacramental Food with which 
Christ still feeds His people,—the Bread, His Body; 
the Wine, His precious Blood, once shed for the 
remission of our sins. 

These, then, are the distinctive features of the 
heavenly priesthood of Melchizedek. It will be seen 
that the primary act of Atonement, which consists 
in the slaying or mactation of the Victim, is not 
among them, although of course it is necessarily 
implied. But Atonement, with all its parts and char- 
acteristic acts (for it is not merely a single act 
but a process),—Atonement has its inception in the 
priesthood of Aaron; in that priesthood, namely, 
which has its point of departure here on earth, but 
finds its consummation in heaven. The Aaronic as- 
pect of our Lord’s priesthood in heaven, as dis- 
tinguished from its “Melchizedek” aspect, is indi- 
cated, as we have seen, by the attitude of standing 
in the Divine Presence. The Minister of the 
heavenly Sanctuary stands in the presence of GOD, 
while discharging His sacred office of prayer and 
intercession; presenting before the Father the evi- 
dence of His finished Sacrifice; this evidence being 
no other than the precious “Blood of sprinkling” 
once shed on our behalf. 

The significance of the respective attitudes of 
standing and of being seated, as these are contrasted 
with each other, is a point which I do not think 
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has received the attention it deserves. Christ’s ses- 
sion at the right hand of the Father has indeed been 
emphasized ; it finds place both in the Apostles’ and 
the Nicene Creeds as among the primary articles 
of the Christian faith. It bears witness to the exal- 
tation of Christ in His kingly majesty as universal 
Ruler and Lord,—“appointed heir of all things,” 
even as “by him” in the beginning “all things were 
made.” But from another point of view,—from 
the view-point, that is, of His nature as Man,— 
Jesus is seen standing in the presence of God. It 
was thus that He was seen in vision by St. Stephen 
at the moment of his martyrdom ;—“Behold, I see 
the heavens opened, and the Son of Man standing 
on the right hand of God.” It was thus that He 
was seen by the Apostle John in the Apocalypse ;— 
“T saw in the midst of the throne . . . a Lamb” 
(indicating our Lord in his human nature) “standing 
as though it had been slain.”” Our Lord is thus seen 
in the Divine Presence as bearing in His own Person 
the evidence of His propitiatory and atoning work, 
once consummated upon the Cross of Calvary. All 
this unmistakably points to our Lord’s heavenly 
office and work on its human side. Yet we must 
never lose sight of the fact that in that heavenly 
sphere of priestly ministration the Divine and human 
offices of Christ,—the offices of Melchizedek and 
of Aaron,—are found to be integrated into one. 
These are, indeed, not so much two priesthoods as 
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they are two aspects of one and the same high- 
priestly work of Christ. He, then, the One High- 
priest, presents before the Father His finished Sac- 
rifice,—that is to say, His Blood, once shed upon 
the Cross for the remission of our sins; thus com- 
pleting His work of Atonement on our behalf. His 
sacrificial office and work rests ultimately upon the 
fact that He is at once Son of God and Son of 
Man;—the Divine and human elements being in- 
separably united in His glorious Person. 

It is perhaps hardly necessary to specify the 
various steps or stages in the process of Atonement 
as prefigured in the Levitical Law of old, and es- 
pecially as foreshown by the ritual of the Day of 
Atonement. This has been done so often that it 
is familiar ground. Nevertheless, two points need 
to be emphasized, as they are of great weight; the 
second of them, indeed, being most vital and all- 
important in its significance. 

(1) The actual work of Atonement, as we have 
seen, is accomplished by our Lord in His human 
nature,—in other words, by Him as Man. “We 
behold him (even) Jesus, because of the suffering 
of death, crowned with glory and honour, that he, 
by the grace of God, should taste of death for every 
man” (ii. 9). The expression %7ép ravrés points to 
the human race in its solidarity,—the ‘‘whole lump” 
of humanity. It may be objected to this interpreta- 
tion that in chapter i., verse 3 it is the Divine Son 
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who is said to have “made purification of sins.’”’ It 
is true that the very same Person who is from 
eternity Son of God was the One who “purged 
our sins.” But it was in our nature that He did 
this; that is to say, as Son of Man. Yet the Per- 
sonality is the same; and for this reason it can be 
said that the eternal Son “made purification of sins.” 
In a similar fashion, what took place before the 
Incarnation is ascribed to our Lord under His 
human Name, “Christ Jesus.” We recall the familiar 
words of St. Paul (Phil. ii. 5f): ‘Let this mind 
be in you which was also in Christ Jesus; who, 
being originally in the form of God, thought it not 
robbery,”—counted it not as a prize to be at all 
costs retained and held fast,—“‘to be on an equality 
with God; but made himself of no reputation” 
(emptied Himself) “taking upon him the form of 
a servant; and was made in the likeness of men. 
And being found in fashion as a man, he” (still 
further) “humbled himself, becoming obedient unto 
death,—yea, the death of the Cross.” Here it is 
evident that the human Name “Christ Jesus” is as- 
cribed to that Divine Son who “was in the beginning 
with God.” While the Divine and human natures 
are distinct, the Personality is the same. The two 
natures are distinct in their point of departure; the 
one having its beginning in time, the other dating 
from eternity; nevertheless, these two natures, like 
the two priesthoods of our Lord, in a sense coalesce 
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into one in the realm of Spirit For the Risen and 
glorified Lord is Himself “the Spirit”; and that 
Spirit is both human and Divine. 

But to go back to our starting-point: It is as Man 
that Christ represents His people; it is as Man that 
He has made that one perfect and all-sufficient Ob- 
lation of Himself upon the Cross. He has done 
this, moreover, on behalf of all human-kind,—of 
every child of man. For this position,—that it is 
. primarily in His humanity that Christ acts as our 
Mediator, we have St. Paul’s authority when he 
says,—‘‘There is one God; one mediator also be- 
tween God and men,—(himself) Man,—Christ 
Jesus.” * St. Augustine in his epoch-making treatise 
“The City of God” further develops this concep- 
tion, and from thence it has passed into later 
Western theology through the medium of Thomas 
Aquinas. 

St. Augustine’s line of thought is as follows:— 
Man, who, as a result of sin, is in a mortal and 
miserable condition, needs as his Mediator and De- 
liverer one who has Himself taken part in man’s lot 
of mortality, but has overcome death, and by His 
resurrection has secured for those who are united 
to Him a blessed immortality.—‘“I do not say that 
He is Mediator because He is the Word, for as the 
Word He is supremely blessed and supremely im- 
mortal, and therefore far from miserable mortals; 
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but He is Mediator as He is Man; for by His hu- 
manity He shows us that, in order to obtain that 
blessed and beatific good, we need not seek other 
mediators to lead us through the successive steps of 
this attainment, but that the blessed and beatific ~ 
God, having Himself become a partaker of our hu- 
manity, has afforded us ready access to the partici- 
pation of His divinity. . . . Therefore, when He 
chose to be “in the form of a servant,” and “lower 
than the angels,” that He might be our Mediator, 
He remained higher than the angels, in the form 
of God ;—Himself at once the Way of life on earth 
and Life itself in heaven.” * Augustine returns to 
this thought later on (in Book X. ch. 6) ;—“The 
whole redeemed City, that is to say, the congrega- 
tion or community of the saints, is offered to God 
as our sacrifice through the great High Priest, who 
offered Himself to God in His passion for us,— 
that we might be members of this glorious Head, 
—according to the form of a servant. For it was 
in this ‘form’ He offered; in this He was offered; 
because it is according to it He is Mediator; in this 
He is our Priest; in this the Sacrifice.” 

That this thought of Christ as being our Mediator 
according to His humanity rather than according 
to His Divinity is a cardinal point in the mind of 
Augustine is made evident by the fact that he re- 
turns to it in the following Book (XI. ch. 2) 


1De Civit. Dei, Book IX., ch. 15. 
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stating it in the clearest words:—‘“This is the 
Mediator between God and men,—the Man, Christ 
Jesus. For it is as Man that He is the Mediator 
and the Way. Since, if the way lieth between him 
who goes and the place whither he goes, there is 
hope of his reaching it; but if there be no way, 
or if he know not where it is, what boots it to know 
whither he should go? Now the only way that is 
infallibly secured against all mistakes, is when the 
very same Person is at once God and Man; God 
our End, Man our Way.” 

In the light of St. Paul’s testimony, developed 
and interpreted, as we have seen, by St. Augustine, 
I think we may fairly say that the work of Atone- 
ment as such, depending, as it does, upon the offer- 
ing of our Lord’s human body as a Sacrifice for 
our sins, belongs primarily to our Lord as human 
Redeemer and Saviour. He was in that sacrifice 
the human Victim; the “Lamb” once slain. He 
was, moreover, in His humanity the Priest. None 
the less, it was only by virtue of His Godhead— 
His Divine nature—that Jesus was enabled to offer 
that perfect Sacrifice in atonement for human sin. 
It was “through eternal Spirit,”—i.e., by the power 
of His Divine nature,—that Jesus “offered himself 
without spot to God” (ix. 14). It was beyond the 
power of any mere human being so to present 
himself as a sinless oblation to Almighty God. 

(2) In the second place, as it was in the human 
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nature which He had assumed that our Lord made 
atonement for our sins, so it is by His human Blood 
once shed for us that He applies to us the power 
and efficacy of that Atonement. The human blood 
is represented in Holy Scripture as the vehicle of 
human life. “For the life (soul) of the flesh is 
in the blood, and I have given it to you upon the 
altar to make atonement for your souls; for it is 
the blood that maketh atonement by reason of the 
life’ (Lev. xvii. 11). And we are further told that 
“without shedding of blood, there is no remission” ; 
no remission of sins, because no atonement for sin. 
It is not merely that by the act of blood-shedding 
the life which runs in the blood is set free from its 
bodily and physical limitations (as Bishop Westcott 
emphasized) and is thus made available for a wider, 
even a universal life-giving effect. Not this merely; 
but the act of Atonement, as such, consists in the 
immolation of the victim; in the shedding of its 
blood, and in the sprinkling of that blood upon God’s 
altar, thus consummating the atonement for sin. It 
is Christ’s Blood as shed upon the Cross which 
has atoning power and efficacy. In speaking of 
Atonement, one must always emphasize the now and 
here; for the Atonement is a transation,—a definite 
act, consummated in a definite place and at a definite 
moment of time. No reader of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews can fail to have been impressed by the 
emphasis which is laid upon the adverb ‘once’ (d7aé) 
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‘once for all’ (éféra€), in connection with the aton- 
ing Sacrifice of Christ. The effect of this Act is 
indeed limitless in its scope and reach; it is available 
for the needs of all men, to the end of time. But 
the act itself is definitive; as a fait accompli it is 
once for all. 

In speaking of Atonement, we must distinguish 
between the act, the process and the effect. The act 
consists, as I have said, in the shedding of the sac- 
rificial blood, and in its application to God’s altar. 
But this act is carried on in and by a process which 
culminates in the presentation of the expiatory blood 
in the immediate presence of God. This was made 
evident by the symbolic ritual of the Day of Atone- 
ment. The blood of the sin-offering was carried 
by the high-priest from the altar of burnt-sacrifice 
within the veil, and was there sprinkled upon and 
before the Mercy-seat. In like manner, the Lord 
Jesus, having shed His Blood upon the Cross, en- 
tered in ‘once for all’ into the Holy Place,—the 
immediate presence of GOD; there by His own 
Blood to present and plead His completed work be- 
fore the Father. This completes the atoning process 
as towards God. It is from this point that the 
efficacy of the Atonement as towards men begins 
to manifest itself in the cleansing and renewal of 
the conscience in the case of all those who by faith 
receive it. 

The Tree of Calvary thus appears as the cross- 
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roads of Time and Eternity; it marks the end of 
the ages preceding and the beginning of ‘the age 
to come.’ Moreover, in the Cross is seen the balanc- 
ing of Divine righteousness as over against human 
sin; the harmonizing of justice and of love. It is © 
on the Cross that Deity and humanity meet in the 
Person of the one Mediator, who there reconciles 
God and man, and makes them to be at one. And 
finally, the whole power and efficacy of Atonement 
is concentrated in and energizes through the Shed 
Blood. This is that “blood of sprinkling which 
speaketh better things than that of Abel’; that 
Blood which has power to cleanse the conscience 
and speak peace to the heart. “Being justified by 
faith, we have peace with God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ . . . through whom we have now 
received the reconcilation” (Rom. v. 1, 1). It was 
in this “blood of the everlasting covenant” that God 
“brought again from the dead the Lord Jesus, that 
great Shepherd of the sheep’; and the whole 
heavenly ministry of Christ is conditioned upon that 
Blood-shedding ; it is through that Blood alone that 
all saving benefits of God’s new Covenant are con- 
veyed to us. 


“Dear, dying Lamb, thy precious blood 
Shall never lose its power, 
Till all the ransomed Church of God 
Be saved; to sin no more.” 
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It is as Priest and Victim, as Divine and human 
Minister of the Sanctuary, that the Lord Jesus ac- 
complishes His redemptive work. That work, be- 
gun on earth, is continued in heaven. Redemption 
is not simply a thing of the past, any more than is 
creation. God’s work of creation is continuous; and 
even so it is with our Lord’s work of redemption. 
It is from heaven that the Lamb once slain radiates 
His power and healing energy through the shed 
Blood, thus cleansing and reconciling to God the 
souls of men. 


CHAPTER III 


SIN OFFERING, PRIESTHOOD AND MEMORIAL 
SACRIFICE 


A COMPREHENSIVE view of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews reveals as its great subject Christ, the 
heavenly High-Priest, and, in connection therewith, 
His sacrifice once offered upon the Cross as the true 
and complete Sin-offering, by which those who ap- 
proach unto GOD through Him are cleansed and 
forgiven and “made perfect, as pertaining to the 
conscience.” It is the thought of the Sin-offering 
and of its effects that is dominant in the soterio- 
logical teaching of this Epistle. Moreover, the 
development of the conception of Christ as High- 
priest over the people of God is peculiar to the 
Epistle to the Hebrews; we do not find the term 
‘priest’ applied to our Lord in any of the epistles 
of St. Paul (although His priesthood is necessarily 
implied in all of St. Paul’s language about the 
Atonement) or, indeed, in any part of the New- 
Testament writings, save in this Epistle to the 
Hebrews. This fact surely has not received the 
recognition which it deserves. 

38 
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Now when we ask ourselves what was the place 
of the Sin-offering under the Old Covenant, and 
what was its specific application and effect, the 
answer is evident, although the implications of that 
answer are often overlooked. Sin-offering is not 
simply synonymous with offering in general; it is 
a specific form of sacrifice; its limitations, no less 
than its positive effect and value, must be clearly 
recognized. According to the ceremonial Law of 
the Old Covenant, the Sin-offering, as such, was 
offered for two classes of sins;—(1) sins done in 
ignorance, and (2) ceremonial defilements. More- 
over the Sin-offering, in the sacred record, has a 
definite historic beginning; it is not coeval with 
offering in general; it was not the earliest form of 
sacrifice. It is a remarkable fact that the sin-offer- 
ing does not occur, historically, prior to the giving 
of the Law at Mount Sinai. The burnt-offering, 
on the other hand, goes back to the very beginning 
of the sacred history,—to the times of Adam, Noah 
and Abraham. Peace-offerings, moreover, were 
offered by Jacob in making his covenant with 
Laban* (Gen. xxxi. 54). But the ‘sin-offering’ or 
‘sin’ was first established in connection with the 
giving of the Law, and its purpose was to make 
atonement for sins done in ignorance. ‘This ob- 
viously points to the fact that the Law (like the 


1 This is the first mention of zebach, or ‘peace-offering’ ; cp. 
chapter 46, vs. I. 
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Gospel, many centuries later) on its entrance into 
the world marked a stage of enlightenment in 
advance of that which had gone before. The 
patriarchal period was a time of relative ignorance, 
of moral childhood; therefore there was the less. 
need that the sin-offering should then be revealed. 
Again, the Gospel, in its first proclamation, accom- 
panied as it was by gifts and powers of the Holy 
Spirit, hitherto unknown, marked a still further 
stage of enlightenment, far in advance of that which 
had obtained under the Mosaic Law. But upon the 
threshold of the new Dispensation, as in the case 
of the Old, stands the Sin-offering, as making ‘per- 
fect’ and ‘complete’ him who presents it; qualifying 
him with a clear conscience to enter upon the wor- 
ship and service of GOD,—upon a higher and more 
spiritual service than that which was offered under 
the Law of Moses. God’s New Covenant is now 
established, being sealed and ratified by the precious 
Blood of Christ, once shed upon the Cross. Of this 
Covenant, the specific blessings and benefits are 
two ;—first, that God now inscribes His Holy Law 
upon the iearts and in the minds of His worship- 
pers; and second, that their sins and iniquities (com- 
mitted, as we have seen, in that period of relative 
ignorance which had preceded this giving of the 
Law) are henceforward to be remembered no more. 
For this reason, God’s true worshippers have now 
and shall have no further need of an ‘offering for 
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sin.’ Sin is regarded as something definitely behind 
them,—a thing of the past. It is this fact which 
seems to have been overlooked by many of the inter- 
preters of the Epistle to the Hebrews. While they 
have clearly recognized in Christ’s one offering of 
Himself on Calvary the definitive end of ‘sin-offer- 
ing,’ they have for the most part failed to grasp the 
complementary fact, which consists in the subjective 
application of that One Sacrifice to human souls. 
That is to say, they have failed to get the view- 
point of the Writer; namely, that, through the ap- 
plication of the virtue of the Sin-offering to the 
heart and conscience of him who is made partaker 
of God’s new Covenant, sin is definitely and once 
for all cleansed and put away, so that it is to be 
no longer remembered against the servants of God. 

That this is indeed the standpoint of the Writer 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, is evident from such 
passages as ch. ix, vs. 9, where it is affirmed that 
the gifts and sacrifices of the Old Covenant “can- 
not make the worshipper perfect, as touching the 
conscience” ;—the implication clearly being that the 
one Sacrifice offered by Christ upon the Cross has 
this perfecting and completing power. The thought 
is still further developed in chapter x., verses 1-3: 
—“For the Law, having a shadow of the good 
things to come, not the very image of the things, 
can never, with the same sacrifices year by year, 
which they offer continually, make perfect them 
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that draw nigh. Else would they not have ceased 
to be offered? Because the worshippers, having 
been once cleansed, would have had no more con- 
sciousness of sins. But in those sacrifices there is 
a remembrance made of sins year by year.” The 
evident meaning of this passage is, that Christian 
worshippers, in contrast with the Jewish worship- 
pers of old, having been “once cleansed,” hence- 
forward have no more “consciousness of sins.’”’ Sin 
is for them a thing of the past; it has ceased to 
be an element or factor in their life. This bold 
and far-reaching statement receives further con- 
firmation in verse 14 which follows, where Christ 
is said, by His one Offering of Himself to have 
made perfect forever those who are ‘sanctified,’— 
i.e., those who receive the cleansing virtue of that 
one perfect and all-sufficient Sacrifice. 

But it will be said at once that this does not 
correspond either to the realities of the situation 
or to the facts of Christian experience. There are 
thousands, nay millions of persons who by Baptism 
were initiated into the Christian Covenant in their 
infancy. Is it not an outstanding fact that these, 
yes, and they who receive Baptism as adults as well, 
commit many sins after their Baptism? Is there 
then, for these, no remission of sins, by virtue of 
the one Sin-offering of Christ? If this be unthink- 
able, as indeed it is, still more inconceivable is the 
apparent alternative, namely, that such persons have 
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carte blanche to go on and commit sin, inasmuch 
as sin has been atoned for by the all-perfect Sac- 
rifice of Christ. When Dr. Pusey, some eighty 
years ago, preached a sermon in which he seemed 
to take the ground that there was little or no hope 
for those who were guilty of deliberate sin after 
their Baptism, the sermon, so we are told, produced 
a very painful impression. And well it might. But 
where, then, are we to look for the solution of this 
problem? In reply to this question three answers 
are forthcoming, no one of which, taken by itself, 
is adequate, but all of which, taken together, may 
be said fairly to meet the issue. Of these answers, 
two are given in the Epistle itself, while the third 
is a deduction from the general teaching of the 
New Testament, interpreted in the light of Christian 
experience and of the history of the Church. Let 
us consider, first, the answers which are found in 
the Epistle itself, reserving the third for the con- 
cluding part of this chapter. 

(1) Briefly, then, in the first place, the Writer 
of our Epistle does state in so many words that, 
for wilful sinn—by which he appears to mean 
nothing short of deliberate disobedience to God and 
rebellion against the fundamental precepts of His 
Covenant,—for such sin (as in analogy with the 
conditions of the Mosaic covenant) the virtue of 
the Sin-offering of Christ is no longer available. 
“If we sin wilfully, after we have received the 
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knowledge of the truth, there remaineth no more 
a sacrifice for sins, but a certain fearful looking 
for of judgment and a fierceness of fire which shall 
devour the adversaries” (x. 26, 27). But surely 
this cannot mean every sin which might fairly be | 
termed ‘deliberate’ or ‘wilful.’ If it did, the out- 
look for all of us would be gloomy indeed. It must 
mean or imply, the deliberate rejection of God’s 
authority, and setting at nought the provision which 
He has made for us in the Sacrifice of His Son and 
in the gracious gifts of His Spirit. The question 
as to what may be termed ‘wilful sins,’ but which 
fall short of the sin which the Writer has in mind 
in the passage just quoted, must be reserved for 
the latter part of this chapter, in connection with that 
third answer to which I have already referred. 
(2) In the second place, we find our Writer ex- 
ceedingly chary of attributing to Christian believers 
wilful sin. He seems most reluctant to do so; he 
confines himself to paraphrases or to indirect ex- 
pressions, which suggest but do not actually state 
the fact of sin as deliberate or wilful. He cannot 
bring himself (so to speak) to think of the faults 
and errors of Christian men and women as de- 
liberate. Rather, they are sins done in ignorance; 
they are defilements which he can hardly bring him- 
self to contemplate. But in so far as they are sins 
committed in ignorance, for them the virtue of 
Christ’s Sacrifice is available. Here, however, the 
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obvious objection occurs,—“But, from the stand- 
point of this Epistle, is not the period of spiritual 
ignorance a thing of the past’? Yes, but never- 
theless experience forces upon us recognition of the 
fact that ignorance does indeed largely prevail even 
in the hearts and minds of those who “profess and 
call themselves Christians.” And to this outstand- 
ing fact the Writer gives clear expression in chapter 
v, verse 12, fol.:—“For when, by reason of the 
time, ye ought to be teachers, ye have need again 
that one teach you the rudiments of the first prin- 
ciples of the oracles of God; and are become such 
as have need of milk, and not of solid food. For 
every one that partaketh of milk is inexperienced 
in the word of righteousness; for he is a babe. But 
solid food is for fullgrown men, even those who 
by reason of use have their senses exercised to dis- 
cern good and evil.” In other words, the Writer 
would say ;—“You, my brethren, ought by this time 
to be full-grown men and women in Christ; you 
ought to have arrived at the stage of ‘perfection’ 
or maturity; but, as a matter of fact, you still fall 
very far short of it.” Nevertheless, to those who 
are sinners in ignorance, to those who are frail and 
erring, subject by reason of the flesh to manifold 
temptations, the Writer clearly testifies that the 
virtue of the one Sacrifice is still available,’ and 
that the Lord Jesus is found to be “a merciful and 


1 See ch. ii., vss. 17, 18, quoted below, p. 33. 
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faithful High Priest,” who, having Himself been 
tempted in the days of His flesh, is able effectively 
to succour those who are now subject to temptation. 
On the whole, then, it appears that while the 
Writer recognizes his fellow-Christians as subject 
to fleshly frailty, and thereby to many ‘temptations’ ; 
while he realizes the fact that many are ‘ignorant’ 
and ‘erring,’ still he is most reluctant to think of 
Christian men and women as committing deliberate 
sin. This we find to be in strict accordance with 
the general standpoint of the Epistle,—namely, that 
the Sin-offering, as such, is the remedy for sins 
committed in ignorance, rather than for deliberate 
and wilful sin, committed against the light. Quota- 
tions might be multiplied in confirmation of this 
statement, but it is hardly necessary; the evidence is 
patent upon the surface of the Letter throughout. 
(3) But still the answer to our question is in- 
complete. It is a matter of common experience 
which cannot possibly be ignored that Christian men 
and women,—partakers of the heavenly calling, and 
even endowed with certain gifts of Divine grace,— 
do commit sins,—all sorts of sins and trespasses, 
knowing them the while to be sins. These we can- 
not help recognizing as sins of will,—sins against 
the light. What, then, of the remedy for them? 
Is there such remedy? The Sacrifice of Christ has 
once for all been offered; its virtue has once for 
all been applied to those who have been received 
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into the Divine Covenant of grace. What, then, re- 
mains as the remedy for post-baptismal sin? Here 
we leave, to a certain extent, the ground of definite, 
explicit statement, so far as the text of our Epistle 
is concerned; but we have still available for our 
guidance the general teaching and trend of Holy 
Scripture, both of the New Testament and of the 
Old. We have also the light thrown upon the same 
Scripture by Christian experience and by the age- 
long practice of the Christian Church. Not only is 
there a Sin-offering, but there is a Divinely- 
appointed Memorial thereof; not only have we “such 
an High-Priest,” but He has left us a representative 
and delegated priesthood. The memorial sacrifice 
does not conflict with the uniqueness of the One 
Sacrifice of Calvary; neither does the representative 
priesthood which the Lord hath appointed for His 
Church in the least conflict with the uniqueness of 
the High-priesthood of Christ Himself. Christ is 
the true and only Melchizedek; He is also the true 
Aaron. But His sons and junior brethren in the 
priesthood (after the analogy of the sons of Aaron) 
are commissioned.in His Name to carry on His 
work, and apply to the needs of sinful and erring 
men and women the virtue of His one true Sac- 
rifice. They are commissioned in His Name to 
administer the forgiveness of sins to those who truly 
1epent and make confession of their sins. We read 
in this Epistle that very significant statement,—“We 
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have an altar, whereof they have no right to eat 
that serve the tabernacle” (xiii. 10). This “altar” 
of ours can hardly be interpreted otherwise than 
as the Table of the Lord, as representative of and 
as inseparably united with that original altar,—the 
Cross of Calvary. Like the ancient altar of burnt- 
offering, the Cross stood upon the earth; that is,— 
according to the symbolism Divinely interpreted in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews,—in the outer Court of 
God’s cosmic Sanctuary, which is the universe. And 
as the Cross stood upon earth, in the outer court 
of God’s Sanctuary, so it is the Holy Table,—also 
an earthly altar,—at which the Memorial of that 
precious Death and Sacrifice is continually pre- 
sented, under the forms of bread and wine; these 
representing Christ’s own Body and Blood, once 
offered for our redemption. We, as Christians, 
have therefore an altar of sacrifice. It is in this 
fact that we have the blessed pledge that sins of 
ignorance and of frailty,—even those sins of ours 
which in a sense must be acknowledged as wilful,— 
may find pardon and forgiveness, through penitence 
and confession, and by the renewed application to 
our hearts and consciences of the precious Blood of 
Christ. ‘We have,” therefore “an altar,” according 
to the explicit statement of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and we have a memorial Sacrifice. We 
have, moreover, a Christian priesthood, Divinely 
commissioned to offer that Sacrifice. As under the 
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Old Covenant, so also under the New, there is the 
unbloody sacrifice of bread and wine,—the drink- 
offering and the fine flour in this case representing 
in symbol the broken Body and the outpoured Blood 
of Christ, who is the One great and all-sufficient 
Sacrifice for sin. While at the Christian altar the 
One Sacrifice of Christ is not repeated in any literal 
way,—for that Sacrifice of Calvary can never be 
repeated,—yet at the same time we do, as Christian 
priests, holding our representative priesthood from 
Him who said to His Apostles, “As my Father hath 
sent Me, even so send I you,”’—we do make offer- 
ing of the sacred Memorial of His most precious 
Body and Blood. This is our Christian mincha 
or “pure-offering,” in the Holy Eucharist. “We 
have,” therefore, “an altar, whereof they have no 
right to eat who serve the Tabernacle.” It is the 
Holy Table where our Lord feeds us with His Body 
and His Blood, thereby making us partakers of all 
the benefits of His New Covenant; including as- 
suredly as among the chief, if not indeed the very 
chief of these, that “inestimable benefit” of the for- 
giveness of our sins. And surely we find here the 
third and final answer to our question as to the 
application of Christ’s one true Sin-offering to the 
remission of sins,—which, as we have said, is the 
great theme of our Epistle. Even for sins done 
against the light, if we repent and turn to God with 
all our hearts, confessing and forsaking our sins, 
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we shall find Him “faithful and just,” not only “to 
forgive us our sins,” but also “to cleanse us from 
all unrighteousness.” 

But it is not only in the virtue of the Sin-offering ; 
it is to a no less degree in the Personality of our 
Divine High-priest and Intercessor that we find 
comfort and support in time of need. And here 
we return to the explicit statements of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. ‘We have such an High-priest as 
can be touched with the feeling of our infirmities,” 
inasmuch as He was Himself, in the days of His 
flesh, “tempted in all points, like as we are, yet 
without sin.” Therefore He is qualified, as our 
merciful and faithful High-priest, to “make recon- 
ciliation for the sins of the people.” * He is, more- 
over, able to save to the uttermost (i.e., completely, 
perfectly, «is to mavtedés,—see the Greek in ch. 7, vs. 
25) those who come unto GOD by Him; seeing He 
ever liveth, in the presence of GOD, to make inter- 
cession for them. 

The remedy for the sins of professing Christians, 
whether these be regarded as sins done against the 
light, or, on the other hand, as sins committed 
through ignorance and frailty, is to be found in the 
renewal of all that for which our Baptism stands ;— 
to wit, in a sincere repentance and turning to God 
with all our heart; in the confession of sin, and 
in the renewed appropriation of the virtue of the 
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cleansing Blood of Christ. Only thus can we draw 
near as worshippers into the Divine Presence, and 
venture, through the mediation of our great High- 
priest, confidently to approach that Holy One who 
is as “a consuming Fire” to destroy all works and 
workers of iniquity. Our heavenly High-priest and 
Intercessor has offered the one great Sin-offering 
“once for all.” The Memorial of that one Sacrifice 
is celebrated in the Holy Eucharist from day to 
day, and through it the virtue of Christ’s sacrifice 
and blood-shedding is again and again applied to 
our souls. Full and adequate provision is therefore 
made for all the needs of those who “come unto 
GOD by Him.” In and through the heavenly High- 
priest, our salvation is even now potentially com- 
plete, and shall one day be complete in actual real- 
ization. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE Hoty SpirRir AND THE RISEN CHRIST 


I 


AN old preceptor, a deep student of Holy Scrip- 
ture and of Christian theology,’ said to the writer, 
now a good many years ago: “The Church has 
worked out a theology of the Trinity with which 
she is satisfied; she has also developed her doctrine 
of the Person of Christ. But there still remains 
as an almost untouched field, the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit.” While this statement may have been 
somewhat exaggerated, nevertheless it contained a 
measure of truth. During the past fifteen or twenty 
years attention has been more and more directed to 
the nature and personality of the Holy Spirit and 
to His relation to our Risen Lord. In Germany, 
Holland, England and America theologians have been 
engaged with the problem, and certain results have 
been attained, or at least are in process of attain- 
ment. Are the Risen Christ and “the Spirit’ two 

1The Rev. Carl Meyer, D.D., Professor of Modern 
Languages at Rutgers College during the author’s student- 


days. For an appreciation of Dr. Meyer, see Demarest’s 
History of Rutgers College, pp. 420, 488. 
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or are They one and the same? Their identity is 
confidently asserted and strongly maintained by such 
a distinguished theologian and scholar as the late 
Professor Seeberg of Berlin. Seeberg’s statement 
is that “through his resurrection the Man Jesus is 
spiritualized to such a degree that in some way he 
merges with the divine energy into one Spirit.” * 
Again, Dr. Seeberg asserts that “the Johannine 
‘Logos’ is nothing else than the Pauline ‘Pneuma’ ” 
(‘Spirit’). In the light of the Church’s crystallized 
theology with its clear-cut ‘personal’ distinctions 
in the Godhead, such statements appear as evidently 
unsound and erroneous. But at least they are sug- 
gestive; they afford food for thought. Were we 
to dismiss them without further examination, we 
might deprive ourselves of certain insights and neg- 
lect certain points of view which are not only valu- 
able, but important for our understanding of the 
New-Testament doctrine of the Person of Christ. 
Does not St. Paul (in II. Cor. iii., 17, 18) definitely 
identify the Risen Christ with “the Spirit”? “Now 
the Lord is the Spirit . . . we, beholding as in a 
mirror the glory of the Lord, are transformed into 
the same image . . . even as from the Lord the 
Spirit.” The description of the Figure who ap- 
peared to St. John in Patmos (Rev. i) while “like 


1See an article entitled “Fundamental Characteristics of 
New Testament Christology” in The Constructive Quarterly 
for March, 1916. 
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to a son of man,” nevertheless is that of a Being 
whose predominant characteristics are those of a 
“Spirit” or of a distinctively spiritual being, rather 
than one of flesh and blood: —“His eyes like a flame 
of fire; his feet like to fine brass, as though they 
burned in a furnace; a sharp, two-edged sword pro- 
ceeding out of his mouth; his countenance like the 
sun shining in his strength.” Moreover, in the 
epistles to the seven Churches in Asia Minor (Rev. 
ii. and iii.) while each several epistle is indited by 
One who presents Himself under a rich variety of 
Names and descriptive phrases,—‘‘Son of God,” 
“the First and the Last,” “the Holy One,” “the 
Amen,” “the Faithful and True Witness,’—each 
one of these letters concludes with the constant and 
unvarying refrain—‘‘He that hath an ear, let him 
hear what the Spirit saith unto the churches.” Our 
Lord in promising the “Comforter” to be with His 
disciples, had spoken of the coming of that Com- 
forter as His own coming; of that Comforter’s 
presence as His own presence. Christ, who up to 
that time had been dwelling with the disciples, now 
promises that hereafter He shall be within them: 
“TI will not leave you orphans; I am coming to you.” 
That is to say, the promised Comforter is the same, 
while not the same as Jesus Himself. A paradox, 
no doubt; but is it any more a paradox than that 
of three “Persons” in One? or that God and man 
should in Christ constitute one and the same Per- 
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son? Our Lord’s promise was fulfilled after His 
Resurrection. St. Peter in his address to the people, 
after the healing of the lame man in Solomon’s 
porch, speaks of Jesus Christ as having even then 
returned (though invisibly) to make a final appeal 
to God’s ancient people Israel in the light of His 
Resurrection: “Unto you first, God, having raised 
up his Servant, sent him to bless you, in turning 
away every one of you from his iniquities” (Acts 
iii. 26). And this return and Presence of the Risen 
Christ can only have been accomplished through the 
descent of the Holy Spirit on the Day of Pentecost; 
it is that descent and that Presence to which St. 
Peter evidently refers. As Christ is the realized 
and manifested Presence of the Father, even so is 
the Spirit the realized and manifested Presence of 
Christ. 

But not only is the Risen Christ identified with 
“the Spirit” in such passages as these. When we 
turn from the New-Testament writings to the early 
Fathers of the Church, we find a very free and 
elastic handling of the conception of “the Spirit.” 
Let us take, for example, that very early Christian 
writing called “The Shepherd.” This work was 
written, says Dr. Charles L. Wells, “by a member 
of the Church at Rome, one of the early Prophets, 
and probably completed in its present form by 
Hermas, a brother of Pius, bishop of Rome about 
141-154 A.D.” In one of his “Similitudes” (Simil. 
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V.) Hermas compares the “flesh” or human nature 
of Christ to a servant in a vineyard, while His 
higher and Divine nature is represented under the 
name “Son of God,” or “holy Spirit.” Again (in 
Simil. IX. I), he affirms that “that Spirit is the Son - 
of God.” To the same effect Tertullian,* in arguing 
against those heretics who affirmed that, as it was 
the flesh which “was born” (in the Incarnation) 
therefore it must be the flesh (1.e., the human nature 
of Christ), that is “the Son of God,” answers, “Nay 

. . this is spoken concerning the Spirit of God. 
For it was certainly of the Holy Spirit that the 
virgin conceived, and that which she conceived she 
brought forth. That, therefore, had to be born 
which was conceived and was to be brought forth; 
that is to say, the Spirit, whose name should be 
called Emmanuel, which, being interpreted, is, God 
with us.” 

The Power which, in the act of Incarnation, 
descended upon the Blessed Virgin is identified not 
only with the Holy Spirit but also with the Word 
of God—the Divine Logos—by such a representa- 
tive early writer as Justin Martyr; the evident in- 
ference being that the “Word” and “Spirit” of GOD 
are (from a certain point of view) one and the 
same. Justin speaks here in unmistakable terms: 
“It is wrong, therefore, to understand the ‘Spirit’ 
and the ‘power’ of God (in St. Luke i. 35) as 


1 Against Praxeas, ch. xxvii. 
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anything else than the Word, who is also the First- 
born of GOD .. . and it was this which, when it 
came upon the virgin and overshadowed her, caused 
her to conceive, not by intercourse, but by power.” + 
Even, Irenaeus, whose orthodoxy is unquestioned, 
identifies the Divine “Wisdom” of Proverbs viii. 
not (as do later writers) with the Son of God— 
the pre-existent Logos—but with the Spirit of 
God:—“TI have also largely demonstrated, that the 
‘Word,’ namely the ‘Son,’ was always with the 
Father; and that ‘Wisdom’ also, which is the 
Spirit, was present with Him, anterior to all crea- 
tion, He declares by Solomon: ‘God by wisdom 
founded the earth, and by understanding hath he 
established the heaven.’”’ And again: “The LORD 
created me the beginning of his ways unto his 
works: he set me up from everlasting, in the begin- 
ning, before he made the earth, before he established 
the depths. .. .”? It was the Divine Logos and 
the eternal Spirit whom GOD uses as it were His 
two hands, in the work of creation, “to whom also 
He speaks, saying, Let us make man after our 
image and likeness. .. . For with Him were al- 
ways present ‘the Word’ and ‘Wisdom,’—the Son 
and the Spirit, by whom and in whom, freely and 
spontaneously, (God) made all things.”*® But if 
1 First Apology, ch. xxxiii. 


2 Against Heresies, iv. 20, 3. 
3 Ibid. iv. 20, 1. 
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it be true that things which are identified with the 
same thing are thereby identified with each other, 
it is evident that in some manner the eternal Son 
or Logos and the eternal Spirit are identified with 
one another, inasmuch as each of Them is (in the. 
writings of orthodox Fathers) identified with the 
Divine pre-existent “Wisdom” through which GOD 
made the world. Most explicit and emphatic is this 
identification in Tertullian’s treatise “On Prayer,” 
as the opening words of the treatise sufficiently tes- 
tify: “The ‘Spirit’ of GOD and the ‘Word’ of GOD 
and the ‘Reason’ of GOD,—‘Word’ of ‘Reason’ and 
‘Reason’ and ‘Spirit’? of “Word,’—Jesus Christ our 
Lord, namely, who is both the one and the other,— 
has determined for us, the disciples of the New 
Testament, a new form of prayer...” (i.e, as 
Tertullian goes on to explain, the Lord’s Prayer) 
... “For the new grace of God hath renewed all 
things . . . in which our Lord Jesus Christ hath 
been approved as the Spirit of GOD, and the Word 
of GOD, and the Reason of GOD: the Spirit, by 
which He was mighty; the Word, by which He 
taught; the Reason, by which He came.” 

The relation between “Word” and “Spirit” is 
more precisely defined by Tertullian in chapter xxvi. 
of his treatise “Against Praxeas”; “The ‘Spirit’ is 
the substance of the ‘Word,’ and the ‘Word’ is the 
operation of the ‘Spirit,’ and the Two are One.” 
It is “the very Word Himself who is spoken of 
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under the name both of ‘Reason’ and of ‘Wisdom,’ 
and (indeed) of the entire Divine Soul and Spirit. 
He became also the Son of GOD, and was begotten 
when He proceeded forth from Him.”+... “By 
saying ‘the Spirit of God’ . . . and by not directly 
naming God, he” (i.e., as the context shows, the 
Angel of the Annunciation) “wished that portion 
of the whole (Godhead) to be understood, which 
was about to retire into the designation of ‘the 
Son.’” ® Tertullian conceives of the “Word,’—the 
Divine Logos,—as “a certain substance constituted 
by the Spirit and the communication of Wisdom.” * 
Here Tertullian is evidently thinking of “the Spirit” 
not in the sense of the Holy Spirit, the third Person 
in the Trinity, but in the sense of the Life of God, 
or the Divine Consciousness, which is the eternal 
Source and constitutive principle of the Divine 
“Word” and “Wisdom.” 


What is the purport of these citations from the 
New Testament and from the early Church Fathers 
if not this: that the concept of “Spirit”—the Divine 
Spirit—is and must be an elastic and an elusive 
one,—not readily to be confined within logical or 
theological categories? This “Spirit” can only be 


1 Against Praxeas, ch. vii. 
2Tbid. ch. xxvi. 
8Ib. ch. vii. 
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approached and apprehended through the “cate- 
gory” of freedom, indeed, are we not taught that 
“where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty”? 
“Spirit” is a mediating, a harmonizing and there- 
fore a most fruitful conception, in which the hard-. 
and-fast logical distinctions of “one” and “many” 
meet and blend into each other. The “‘seven Spirits” 
of St. John’s Revelation are equivalent to the “one 
Spirit” of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians. 
Again, the Spirit assumes a multitude of different 
forms; the “seven Spirits” which at first are visual- 
ized as seven Lamps of fire burning before the 
throne of the Eternal, are later recognized by the 
inspired Seer as the “seven eyes” of the Lamb.* 
The influence of such a conception as this, if it be 
allowed due place in our thought and in our devout 
meditation, will be to chasten and modify a dog- 
matism which without it would become unduly 
rigid. An ultra-scientific and exact theology stands 


_in need of some softening corrective, and this cor- 
_ rective is furnished by the New-Testament and early 


| Christian thought of “the Spirit.” 


But now to turn to the human side,—the side 
which is most immediately related to ourselves; to 
our own life and its needs. The Holy Spirit, enter- 
ing into closest and most intimate relations with 
those who are “in Christ,” becomes in them nothing 


1 Revel. iv. and v. 
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less than the very Life of their life. “We know 
and have believed the love which God hath in us.” * 
What is this Divine Love if not the mysterious 
Presence of the Spirit, animating and setting free 
the soul of him who is renewed in Christ? Ina 
sermon preached in Gloucester Cathedral the Rev. 
G. Herbert West speaks of this indwelling Spirit. 
Dr. West had already referred to the blessed rela- 
tion in which the Christian stands to the Father 
and to His Son, Jesus Christ. ‘And yet,” he con- 
tinues, “all this is not enough. The Father cannot 
be the Brother; the Brother cannot be oneself; He 
can stand by us, encourage us, be with us, but He 
cannot be us. It was expedient that Christ should 
go away that the Holy Spirit might come to live 
in us; to be, not with us, but us; for, love the Father 
as we may, trust and turn to our Brother as we 
will, They yet are outside us, cannot see things 
through our eyes, feel them through the tingle of 
our nerves. So the Holy Spirit came to give life 
to the church, that assembly of the faithful which 
the Son had left behind Him on the earth. Looked 
at thus, the doctrine of the Trinity is no abstract 
dogmatic puzzle, but the only solution of the intel- 
lectual difficulty which man had been conscious of 
long before the time of Christ; how God can be 
transcendent—above the world; and yet immanent 


1], Jno. iv. 16. 
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—in the world; indwelling in every individual soul 
of man.” * 

The “unity of the Spirit” must be allowed to 
manifest its beneficent power and influence in our 
practical Christian life and relations one with an- 
other, as well as in our thought and meditation upon 
GOD and upon Christ. “Endeavoring to keep the 
unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace.” All must 
be done through the power of that mysterious Com- 
forter whom GOD hath given to them that obey 
Him; in whose Presence the very Presence of our 
Lord Himself is realized, and, in Him, the Presence 
of the Father. 


II 


As readers of the preceding pages will have seen, 
a review of the teaching of some of the early Church 
Fathers and writers affords evidence of the, iden- 
| tification of the (pre-existent) Word and Spirit of 
GOD, while at the same time their distinctness as 
the second and third Persons of the Divine Trinity 
- is recognized. This identification of Word (or 
Logos) and Spirit is made both in respect to the 
work of creation and to the_ act of Incarnation. 
While from one point of view ‘the Incarnation was 
the act of the Divine Word taking our human flesh 
into personal union with Himself in the womb of 
the Blessed Virgin, from another point of view this 


1See The Guardian for Nov. 3, 1922. 
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same act of Incarnation was due to the operation 
of the Holy Ghost in the conception and birth of 
Jesus, the Son of Man. 

From our reading of such early writers as Justin 
Martyr and Tertullian it becomes evident that they 
were considering the relation of the Second and 
Third Divine Persons, so to speak, a parte post. 
That is to say, they were regarding the matter in 
retrospect,—looking back to the beginning. From 
this point of view the work of creation and the 
sacred mystery of the Incarnation alike bear witness 
to the essential identity of the Word or Son of God 
with the Divine Spirit. It was not the fact of the 
Risen and glorified Christ, and of His relation to 
the Spirit with which these early theologians were 
immediately concerned; their thought had not 
reached that point. They had not advanced to the 
consideration of the problem:—In what sense is it 
true that the Holy Ghost was not yet, until Jesus 
had been glorified? * In order to deal with this ques- 
tion of present-day theology it becomes necessary 
first of all that we undertake to deal with the wider 
question, What is ‘Spirit’ in general, and What (in 
particular) is the Holy Spirit of the New Testa- 
ment? ? 


1St. John vii. 30. 

21 may be permitted to refer to the treatment of this sub- 
ject in my “Spirit and Personality” (Longmans, Green and 
Co., New York, 1923). 
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We must recognize at the outset that this subject 
is to be dealt with from the psychological point of 
view; physical and mathematical categories are in- 
adequate to deal with Spirit. In this connection, 
moreover, we shall have occasion to review the 
language of the Nicene Creed (in its Greek form) 
so as to see what bearing this Creed may have upon 
the relation between the Second and Third Persons 
of the Holy Trinity. The further question of the 
Filioque clause and of its interpretation in reference 
to present-day religious thought remains to be dealt 
with in the following chapter (Chapter V.). 

As fire in the natural world is of all elements 
the subtlest and most elusive, so, in the realm of 
metaphysical and moral reality, is Spirit. It refuses 
to be pinned down, as it were, to any fixed and 
unvarying form. It is a remarkable fact that in 
the Hebrew language the word translated ‘spirit’ 
(ruach) is of feminine gender; in the Latin it is 
masculine (spiritus) while in Greek it is neuter 
(pneuma). Is it not true that the Holy Spirit, as 
revealed in the New Testament and in Christian 
experience, partakes both of masculine and of 
feminine characteristics? Grace and strength, power 
and charm are wonderfully blended in the nature 
and operations of the Holy Ghost. As sin against 
a pure woman is peculiarly dastardly and unfor- 
givable, so the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost is 
declared by our Lord to be unpardonable; while 
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to speak a word against the Son of Man may be 
forgiven. In this connection all thought of sex in 
the physical or bodily sense is of course excluded. 
But is there not something corresponding to sex in 
souls,—yes, even in the Divine nature and being 
itself? For when God made man it was as male 
and female that He created them, and He created 
them in His own image. 

Again, in the conception of Spirit the line of 
demarcation between the conscious and the sub- or 
unconscious, or (otherwise stated) between the 
personal and the impersonal is overpassed and tran- 
scended. Is the Holy Spirit a Person or an Influ- 
ence? Our answer must be,—He (or It) is both. 
As we scan the pages of the New Testament, we 
inquire, Where does the Holy Spirit manifest Him- 
self in personal form? and the answer is,—Only in 
the Person of Christ,—not in a personal form of 
His own. He came on the Day of Pentecost in 
the form of tongues of fire; previously, at our 
Lord’s baptism in the river Jordan, He had been 
manifested as a Dove. St. John in his great vision 
beheld ‘the seven Spirits of God’ first as seven 
Lamps of fire, burning before the throne of the 
Eternal, and again he saw Them as the ‘seven Eyes’ 
of the celestial Lamb. Nowhere does the Holy Spirit 
appear in an individual, personal form of His own. 
Rather does He seem to find His personality in 
Christ and in His disciples. The Spirit sinks Him- 
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self, as it were, into the depths of our souls that 
His presence may be manifested in the fruitage of 
“all holy desires, good counsels and just works.” 
| His personality seems to disappear that the per- 
sonality of Christ, and of those who are “in Christ” 
\may alone be in evidence. Is not this wondrous 
' self-effacement akin to our Lord’s marvellous act 
‘of condescending love when He became incarnate, 
“taking upon him the form of a servant, and... . 
being found in fashion as a man”; and especially 
when for our sakes He suffered death,—apparent 
extinction,—upon the cross? May we not learn 
from these Divine ‘self-emptyings’ that our private 
personality may well sink itself and disappear out 
of sight in the spirit of loyalty to some worthy 
cause?—for that influence which is called imper- 
sonal and indirect may sometimes be the most effec- 
tive of all. It is certainly rather remarkable that 
after our Lord had spoken to His disciples of the 
mission and office of the Comforter (as recorded in 
the fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth chapters of 
St. John’s Gospel) in that great high-priestly prayer 
which follows (in chapter xvii) there should be no 
mention made of the promised Comforter, but only 
of the Father, of our Lord Himself and of the 
disciples: —“TI in them and thou in me, that they 
may be made perfect in one, and that the world 
may know that thou hast sent me.” Yet we know 
that the hidden Principle of this union can be no 
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other than the Holy Ghost. For it is by love that 
this union is realized, and it is just precisely the 
Holy Ghost who is this Divine Love. It is the 
Holy Spirit—no other,—whom St. Paul in the 
thirteenth chapter of I. Corinthians is describing 
under the name of Love or Charity. 

Returning to our Lord’s words to His disciples: 
—As the Father and the Son are one within the 
sphere of eternal, Divine life, even so, in the Spirit, 
Christ and His disciples are one. In the one case 
as in the other, it is the Spirit which is the under- 
lying Bond of unity,—a Bond which is felt rather 
than directly perceived. And indeed is not this in 
line with the fact that the promised Comforter 
should not speak as “from himself,”’—that He 
should not glorify Himself, but rather should “take 
of the things of Christ,” and glorify Him? An 
illustration of this relation may be seen in the case 
of the wife who labors behind the scenes that her 
husband may attain success and honor in the sight 
of men. Her own person and activity for the most 
part out of sight, she is nevertheless the “power 
behind the throne,” and to her her husband’s achieve- 
ment and reputation are largely due. So again, the 
personality of the mother may be hidden from the 
eyes of the world behind the personality of her 
grown-up sons; while none the less she, in the quiet 
retirement of the home, is the bond of union, strong 
and tender, that holds the family in one. 
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But all this does not mean that the Holy Spirit 
never manifests Himself as a Person. By no means. 
The Holy Ghost speaks,—and to speak is the act 
of a person. To Philip, on his way to Gaza, the 
Spirit said, “Go join thyself to this chariot”; and 
as a result the Ethiopian eunuch was led to Christ. 
To the prophets and teachers at Antioch as they 
were fasting and praying the Holy Ghost spake,— 
“Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the work 
whereunto I have called them.” In the Nicene 
Creed we profess our faith in “the Holy Ghost who 
spake by (or ‘through’) the prophets.” The Holy 
Spirit does manifest Himself personally from time 
to time; but it is as the flashing light of a revolving 
lantern in a light-house, intermittently sending forth 
its beams far and wide over the expanse of waters. 
The abiding presence of the Holy Spirit, on the 
other hand, is like that of the invisible yet com- 
forting warmth which prevails in some well-, yet 
... not over-heated dwelling. It is not seen, but it is 
felt; in its absence we feel cold and forlorn. Again 
to change the illustration:—the Holy Spirit some- 
times speaks as does the voice of the singer, uttering 
articulate words and conveying a distinct message 
to our minds. Anon, the Spirit breathes as through 
the varied and multitudinous instruments of a sym- 
phonic orchestra, uttering sweet though unspoken 
harmonies which express the moving and alluring 
soul of music in “songs without words.” In fine:— 
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To the same Spirit belong both personal and im- 
personal manifestations; and both are equally char- 
acteristic of Him. 

And now to return to the Spirit’s relation to 
Christ: The Holy Spirit is our Lord’s alter ego,— 
the same yet not the Same. When we say, in the 
Nicene Creed, “I believe in the Holy Ghost, the 
Lord and Giver of life,” this does not mean that 
the Holy Ghost is the ‘Lord of life,’ nor, again, 
that He is a second ‘Lord’; for have we not just 
professed our faith in Jesus Christ as the ‘one Lord,’ 
even as we acknowledge that ‘one God’ who is the 
Father? When we look at the words of this Creed 
in the original Greek, we find that those orthodox 
Fathers who framed this Symbol were careful to 
make the distinction between 6 Kvpis and 16 Kvpuov 
The latter expression, of course, is in the neuter 
gender as an adjective in agreement with the neuter 
noun ‘Pneuma’ (Spirit). An exact translation of 
the Greek would run as follows:—“I believe in the 
Spirit,—the Holy One, the Sovereign and the Life- 
creating, the One proceeding forth from the Father, 
the One who with Father and Son together is wor- 
shipped and glorified; who spake by the prophets.” 
Seven epithets, making a complete chaplet or crown 
of glory ascribed to the seven-fold Spirit of God. 

The Holy Spirit as in ths relation to Christ 
did not exist nor could He be manifested until Jesus 
had been glorified. Jesus Himself, the Risen Lord, 
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when He appeared to His disciples in the upper 
room at Jerusalem, or again by the Lake of Galilee, 
did not appear as ‘a Spirit,’ but in bodily form, even 
as clothed with human flesh and bones. In that 
bodily form He ascended into heaven; in that 
bodily form He is to come again in visible mani- 
festation to judge the living and the dead. Never- 
theless, the Risen Christ when He appeared to the 
eleven as they sat at meat, or to the two disciples 
at the supper in Emmaus, on the evening of that 
first Easter Day,—the Risen Christ had not yet been 
fully or completely glorified. He had not yet be- 
come to His Church both Lord and Christ,—the 
second’ Man from heaven. But it was the glorified 
Christ Jesus who appeared to Saul of Tarsus out- 
side the city gates of Damascus, and whom Saul 
“trembling and astonished” addressed as ‘Lord.’ It 
was the same glorified One who appeared to the 
beloved John on the isle of Patmos. It was as 
‘Spirit, —nay, as the Spirit; for ‘Spirit’ and ‘Lord’ 
and Christ are One. 

In closing this chapter, let us refer once again to 
the seven-fold description of the Spirit which is 
given in the Nicene Creed. As we have seen, the 
Spirit is ‘the Holy One,’ He is the ‘Sovereign’ and 
the ‘Life-creating.” He ‘proceeds from the Father’ ; 
(the Creed in its Latin form adds ‘Filioque’; in 
English, ‘and from the Son’). He, with the Father 
and the Son is ‘together worshipped and glorified.’ 
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He it is who ‘spake by the prophets.’ We observe 
that with the exception of the fourth characteristic 
(procession from the Father) all of these char- 
acters belong equally to the second Person (the 
Son) as they do to the third Person (the Spirit). 
Christ the Son is ‘the Holy One of God’; Christ 
is ‘the Lord’; He is ‘the Life.’ It is true, indeed, 
that the Son of God does not ‘proceed’ from the 
Father in the manner in which the Holy Ghost is 
said to ‘proceed,’ inasmuch as the Son is ‘begotten’ 
of the Father. And with the Father the Son is 
‘together worshipped and glorified.’ Finally, the 
Son is that Word of God who “spake by the 
prophets.” 

The closeness and intimacy of relation, yes, the 
identity of essence as between the Spirit and the 
Son is still further illustrated and confirmed when 
we go back to those earlier clauses of the Creed 
in which the Divine nature of the Son is set forth. 
As in the case of the Spirit, these predicates are 
seven in number. The Only-begotten Son of God 
is said (1) to be (not merely to have been, but 
eternally to be) begotten from before all worlds; 
(2) He is ‘God of God,’ (3) ‘Light of Light,’ (4) 
‘very God of very God’; (5) He is ‘begotten, not 
made’; He is (6) ‘consubstantial with the Father.’ 
Finally (7) it is ‘by Him’ that ‘all things were made.’ 
Now if in place of the term ‘begotten’ the term 
‘proceeding’ is substituted, we may affirm of the 
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Spirit each and every characteristic which has just 
been affirmed of the Son. The Spirit is indeed not 
‘begotten’—yet He ‘proceedeth’ from the Father 
from before all worlds. He, even as the Son, is 
‘God of God,’ ‘Light of Light,’ ‘very God of very 
God,’ eternally proceeding forth from God, yet not 
‘created.’ Moreover, the Spirit, even as the Son, 
is ‘consubstantial with the Father,’ and it is 
‘through’ or ‘by’ Him that ‘all things have been 
made.’ 

It is when we turn to the /istoric part of the 
Creed that we find the distinctive features of Christ 
as the Incarnate One set forth. In these charac- 
teristics of our humanity the Spirit does not share, 
inasmuch as it is not the Spirit but the Son who has 
become incarnate. It is the Son of God who as- 
sumed our flesh in the womb of the Blessed Virgin, 
and became Man. It is the Incarnate Son who ‘was 
crucified for us under Pontius Pilate,’ who ‘suffered 
and was buried,’ and who ‘rose again the third day 
according to the Scriptures.’ And so with the 
further affirmations as to our Lord’s glorification, 
His second Coming to judgment and His eternal 
kingdom. Nevertheless we must not fail to recog- 
nize the fact that it is our Lord’s glorification and 
all that results or follows therefrom which serves 
to exhibit in a clear light and to emphasize most 
convincingly the close and inseparable union of the 
Spirit with Christ’s Divine humanity. For it is as 
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‘the Lord the Spirit’ that He now judges and reigns; 
the present kingdom of Christ is no other than the 
kingdom of the Spirit. 

To conclude: The Nicene Creed brings us back to 
our point of departure in the New Testament revela- 
tion, and confirms us in the apprehension that the 
Risen and glorified Christ and ‘the Spirit,’ while 
They are Two, are yet One. 


CHAPTER: V: 
THE FILIOQUE 


“THE HOLY GHOST PROCEEDETH FROM ... THE 
SON” 


In this chapter let us briefly consider the state- 
ment made in the Nicene Creed in its later 
(Western) form,—‘‘The Holy Ghost proceedeth 
from the Father and the Son.” This is the famous 
Filioque clause, over which such a storm of con- 
troversy has been waged, and the insertion of which 
in the Creed was a main cause leading to the great 
schism between Eastern and Western Catholicism. 
What is the meaning of this clause in itself and 
in its relation to the Christian thought of the present 
day? For I believe we shall find that its significance 
is by no means exhausted when it is interpreted in 
relation to the controversy waged between Greek 
and Latin theologians many centuries ago. 

The essential questions here are two:—(a) Who 
is the ‘Son’ from whom the Holy Spirit is said to 
‘proceed’? and (b) What does this ‘procession’ in 
itself involve? Is He who is called ‘the Son’ to 
be regarded as purely and simply a Divine Person, 
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——a member of the eternal Trinity? Or is He the 
Divine-human Son of God, who “was born of the 
seed of David according to the flesh,” but was “de- 
clared (‘marked off’ or ‘determined’) as Son of 
God in power, according to the spirit of holiness, 
by the resurrection of the dead” (Rom. i. 3, 4; see 
the Greek). It was the first conception of the Son 
of God,—namely of a Being who was thought of 
as purely Divine—sub specie aeternitatis—which 
was in the minds both of Greeks and Latins at 
the time of that historic controversy; it was of a 
‘procession’ from eternity that the controversialists 
on both sides were thinking. But their respective 
motives and aims were different, on the one side and 
on the other. The Latins were advocating the 
‘double procession’ as a means of securing and 
clinching the fact that the Son,—the second Person 
in the Divine Trinity,—as well as the first Person, 
—the Father,—is to be acknowledged as GOD,— 
that is, as the unoriginate and self-existent Being. 
If the Son is GOD, then the Spirit of GOD is His 
Spirit, and must be acknowledged to ‘proceed’ 
eternally from Him; not, indeed, as from a second 
‘Source’ of Godhead, but as from that one Source 
which is the Self-existent Deity. That is to say:— 
the Latins were seeking to uphold and defend the 
Godhead of the second Divine Person,—of Him 
who is called the ‘Son.’ 

The Greeks, on the other hand, were actuated by 
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a motive no less laudable; they were striving to 
defend the principle of the unity of the Godhead as 
represented by the Person of the Eternal Father. 
He is the one Source or ’Apx7 of Godhead. In 
Him alone, therefore, the ultimate origin of the 
Spirit (and of the Son as well) is to be sought and 
found. There exists no second ‘Source’ of Godhead 
coordinate with Him. It is true that a compromise 
was sought in the phrase “through the Son,’—“‘the 
Holy Ghost proceedeth from the Father through 
the Son,”—but this compromise proved ineffective 
for the reason (it would seem) that it did not 
satisfy the Latins, while to the Greeks it seemed an 
unnecessary and an unwarranted addition to the 
sacred Nicene formula. For what the Latin theolo- 
gians were seeking to establish and defend was the 
position (in itself, as must be acknowledged, a right 
and a true position) that the Son of GOD is not 
only the channel or instrument by or through which 
the Holy Spirit ‘proceeds,—but, further than this, 
that the Holy Spirit finds His eternal origin in that 
One GOD which the Son, no less than the Father, 
is acknowledged to be. That is, the Holy Spirit 
finds His eternal origin in Him who is called ‘the 
Son’ no less than in Him who is called ‘the Father.’ 
On the whole, it must be conceded that the Greeks 
equally with the Latins, and the Latins equally with 
the Greeks were justified in their respective con- 
tentions; each party, that is to say, was justified 
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from its own point of view. All this, however, be- 
longs to the ages of by-gone controversy, though of 
course it has its meaning and validity for us of the 
present day. t 
But the question with which we as Christians and | 
Churchmen of the present day are chiefly concerned | 
has to do with that Son of God who is not merely | 
Divine but also human; it has to do with a ‘proces- | 
sion’ of the Holy Spirit not from the pre-existent 
and transcendent Son of God alone, but from the 
Risen and glorified Jesus, who, in consequence of 
His Resurrection, has now become to His Church 
both ‘Lord’ and ‘Christ.’ It is with a ‘procession’ 
which is in a sense temporal,—i.e., having its point 
of departure in time, that our present inquiry is con- 
cerned. For it is from the Risen and glorified ~ 
Christ, who is not merely a Divine Being, but also 
is the exalted Son of Man, that the Spirit ‘proceeds’ ; 
it is in the Risen and glorified Christ—both God 
and Man—that the Spirit finds His Source. This 
fact, once clearly recognized, will be found to have 
a most important bearing upon the question ;—Who 
and what is this ‘Spirit’ who thus ‘proceeds’? He 
is the Spirit not only of the eternal GOD, but also 
the Spirit of the glorified Jesus. Let us consider 
what is involved in this affirmation. It means, does 
it not, that if as Spirit of GOD He is Divine, as 
Spirit of Jesus He must no less be acknowledged 
as human; that in the Person of the Risen and 
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glorified Lord the Divine Spirit has now become 
humanized. If it. be objected that this introduces 
a human element into the Trinity,—that it mingles 
the created nature with that which is Increate,—it 
may be said in reply that no less a theologian than 
St. Augustine himself may be cited in support of 
what may be termed an ‘immanent’ Trinity. “I ad 
Jordanem, et videbis Trinitatem,” are his words ;— 
behold the heavens opened and the Holy Dove 
descending upon the Son of Man, while the Voice 
is heard saying, “This is my beloved Son.” We have 
to recognize not merely a transcendent Trinity sub 
specie aeternitatis, but also a Trinity revealed and 
realized in time. Is it true that the eternal Spirit 
of GOD has appropriated and taken into abiding 
union with Himself that human spirit of Jesus now 
made perfect through the things which He suffered, 
and become to all those who obey Him the author 
of eternal salvation? (Heb. v. 8,9). This Trinity, 
immanent in the Manhood of Jesus Christ, revealed 
in and through the Risen and glorified Lord, may 
be said to have its point of departure in time, al- 
though essentially transcending all limits of time. 
In other words, one is now looking at the Trinity 
from a different point of view from that of the 
ancient Creeds, yet from a point of view which 
is no less Scriptural and valid. We must recognize 
to-day the further and wider application of the great 
facts and truths of the Divine Trinity and of the 
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Incarnation of our Lord Jesus Christ. These great 
facts and truths, remaining in themselves what they 
have always been, are now envisaged within their 
human setting; they are seen as existing within a 
human environment and as sustaining human rela- 
tions, For example, the Sacraments have been 
termed “the extension of the Incarnation,” yet 
Christ our Lord remains,—He alone,—as, properly 
speaking, the Incarnate One. None other than He 
can ever be recognized as that Being who “for us 
men, and for our salvation, came down from heaven, 
and was incarnate by the Holy Ghost, of the Virgin 
Mary, and (so) was made man.” Yet it remains true 
that the fruits and effects of His Incarnation are 
realized by the incorporation into Himself,—into 
His own Divine-human life,—of those who thereby 
become “by adoption and grace’? God’s children. 
The Divine-human life of Jesus, personally resident 
in Himself as the Head, is extended to each and all 
of His members. Does not this mean that the life 
of the Trinity—of GOD the Three in One—is ex- 
tended to those who are new-created in Christ, and 
are grafted into the One true Vine? It is, in the 
words of Newman’s hymn, 


“That a higher gift than grace 
Should flesh and blood refine; 
God's presence and His very Self, 
And essence all-divine.” 
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While the personal Trinity is and must ever be 
limited to the Divine Three,—for otherwise it would 
cease to be a Trinity,—it none the less remains true 
that this original Divine Family and Society is en- 
larged,—inasmuch as GOD the Three in One extends 
Himself, so to speak,—widens the sphere of His own 
eternal Life, until it becomes a Kingdom,—a Divine 
Society embracing within itself a multitude of indi- 
viduals. While the personality, or personalities, of 
GOD and of men are never confused (which is the 
error of mysticism), while the human remains ever 
human, and the Divine ever Divine, yet the blessed 
fact is that men are taken into the very life of GOD 
Himself through being made partakers of the 
Divine-human Spirit of Jesus Christ. A triplicity 
which is in a sense an extension of the original and 
eternal Trinity may here be recognized. For of 
this Kingdom the ‘momenta’ or constituent elements 
may be indicated (according to the point of view) 
as God, Man and Christ; as the Father, the Lord 
and the Church; or as God, Christ and the Spirit. 
And this is the realization of the Saviour’s prayer ; 
—“T in them, and thou” (O Father) “in me, that 
they may be perfected into one; that the world may 
know that thou didst send me, and didst love them 
even as thou. lovedst me.” The Spirit of GOD has 
now, in and through the Risen Christ, and through 
_ our union with Him, become the spirit of man. In 
\ view of this great and all-transforming fact, the 
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Divine Trinity is now seen not only as a truth to| 
be believed, but as a Fact to be appropriated, as a 
vital Reality to be assimilated into our own personal 
lives. It is in the spirit alone that we find ourselves 
within the sphere of the Divine kingdom; that we 
are enabled to recognize in GOD our Father, in 
Christ Jesus our Divine-human Lord, in the Holy 
Ghost our own deepest Life. Our life is embraced 
within that Kingdom of GOD whose law and con- 
trolling principle is “the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and the love of GOD and the fellowship 
(or communion) of the Holy Ghost.” The Divine 
Fatherhood is in relation to men as new-created 
in Christ. Christ Himself, the Risen Lord, is the 
God-man ; not abstract God or simple Man, but God 
and Man brought into the unity of one glorious 
Person. The Holy Spirit as Christ’s Spirit is recog- 
nized as the personal Principle of this Divine-human 
life. The spiritual Life of which we are now speak- 
ing was not realized until Jesus had been “glori- 
fied” ;* it is ‘from’ the beginning rather than ‘in’ 
the beginning. (Compare I. St. John i. 1; ii. 7, 13, 
14 with St. John i. 1.) The Spirit is now the Bond 
of union not only as between the ‘Persons’ of a 
transcendent Godhead, but (in Christ Jesus and 
through Christ) as between GOD and man. The 
Risen Christ, the ‘second Man, from heaven,’ is 


1“The Spirit was not yet, because Jesus was not yet glori- 
fied.” St. John vii. 39 (see the Greek). 
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literally the Beginning, the ’Apx7, (Col. i. 18), the 
starting-point of the new creation of GOD. Into 
this Divine kingdom men can be brought; indeed, 
it is only through their adoption as sons that this 
Divine kingdom can be realized. 

We must emphasize the fact that this envisaging 
the Divine Trinity in its human environment and 
setting by no means displaces or supersedes the 
theology of the ancient Creeds; rather, it presup- 
poses the latter. The hard-won gains of the reverent 
Christian thought of the past are not to be aban- 
doned or cast aside. That were disloyalty to the 
Spirit of Truth who has been bearing His witness, 
in and through the testimony of the Church, all 
down the ages. The Risen Christ has not ceased to 
be the Logos, the eternal Reason and Wisdom of 


| GOD. The ‘experimental’ interpretation of the 
_ Trinity does in nowise conflict with those inter- 


pretations which have been preserved for us in the 
dogma of the Church; on the contrary, it is the 
application and the spiritual confirmation of that 


| dogma which meets the needs of the present time; 
_ the transcendent Fact of the Holy Trinity is thereby 


related to Christian experience, and thus becomes 
vital and vitalizing to us. . . . “He that sitteth on 


the throne said, Behold, I make all things new.” 


“Thou sendest forth thy Spirit; they are created, 
-and thou renewest the face of the earth.” In this 


universal renewal shall not the aspect of Christian 


theology be transformed? For “the Lord is the 
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Spirit, and where the Spirit of the Lord is, there 
is liberty” (II. Cor. iii. 17).? 

Coming back to the Filioque clause, and its mes- 
sage to us the men of to-day :—We must view that 
‘procession’ of the Holy Ghost not only in relation 
to its Source,—in the Divine-human Person of 
Christ,—but also in relation to its end and effect 
in and upon ourselves. It is a life-giving current 
of spiritual being, in whose joyous tide the elements 
of humanity as well as of Divinity are mingled. 
It is because the Spirit proceeds that He becomes 
to us the “Giver of life.’ As the ‘whence’ of that 
‘procession’ is in Christ Jesus Himself, so its 
‘whither,’ its terminus ad quem, is in the members 
of Christ, who are thereby taken up into the circling 
tides of Divine and eternal life. For human life only 
becomes eternal through its union with the Divine. 
This means that “the love wherewith Thou lovedst 
Me” should be “in them, and I in them.” The Love 
of GOD is GOD Himself; it is Christ Jesus in us; 
it is the presence of the Spirit in our hearts, re- 
sponding to that creative love of GOD and con- 
stituting our fellowship with one another in Him. 
Love is the Trinity, and the Trinity is essential 
Love. This Love becomes ours in His Divine King- 
dom,—that Kingdom which is within ourselves. 
The ‘procession’ of the Holy Ghost, as it has a 
Source, so has it also an end; its terminus ad quem 
is in ourselves. If this be ‘mysticism,’ it is the 


1See below, (Chapter X.), pp. 148-154. 
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mysticism of St. Paul and of St. John; may we 
not say, of our Lord Himself, in His great con- 
secratory prayer in the seventeenth chapter of St. 
John’s Gospel. In the words of St. Gregory of 
Nyssa,—‘‘The Holy Ghost is not emptied into non- 
existence” (or “melted into nothingness’”).* He is 
the creative Principle of life—both human and Di- 
vine. We know that He ‘proceeds’ from the Son, 
as from the Father, because in and by Him we our- 
selves are made partakers of all Divine fulness. The 
procession of the Holy Ghost is not a dry theo- 
logical dogma; it is a fact of Christian experience. 
“Of his fulness have all we received, and grace for 
grace.” The Filioque is not an arid formula, re- 
ceived by tradition from the fathers; it is instinct 
with life,—the life of Christ’s Resurrection. In the 
light of our Lord’s glorification the ancient words 
take on a new significance, and are more fully recog- 
nized than ever before as a vital and essential ex- 
pression of our Christian faith. It is in the light 
of Easter Day, of our Lord’s Ascension and of the 
Pentecostal feast of the ‘first-fruits’” of men unto 
God that we recite with added emphasis and with 
fuller meaning,—‘“TI believe in the Holy Ghost, the 
Lord, and Giver of life, who proceedeth from the 
Father and the Son, who with the Father and the 
Son together is worshipped and glorified.” 


1“The Great Catechism,” chapter ii, in Nicene and Post- 
Nicene Library of the Fathers, vol. v., p. 477. 


CHAPTER VI 


SANCTIFICATION OF SPIRIT; THE SPIRIT AND THE 
WATER AND THE BLoopD 


WHAT is meant by ‘sanctification’? It is the 
‘making holy,’ the ‘setting apart’ or consecrating to 
God of His people, both collectively and individually. 
This ‘sanctification’ is usually referred to in the 
Book of Acts and in the New-Testament Epistles 
as an act definitely consummated in the past. This 
fact was clearly brought out and strongly empha- 
sized by Dr. Pusey in his weighty Tract on Baptism. 
As the consecration of God’s people, not only as 
individuals but collectively, sanctification is an 
objective act. Says St. Paul, in writing to the 
Corinthians, “Ye were washed, ye were sanctified, 
ye were justified in the Name of the Lord Jesus 
and in the Spirit of our God” (I. Cor. vi. 11). 
These words point to a definite act,—the act of 
initiation into Christian discipleship and the Chris- 
tian life. It is evident that this act cannot be dis- 
sociated from Baptism. “Christ,” we are told, 
“loved the Church and gave himself up for it, that 
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he might sanctify it, cleansing it by the laver 
(loutron) of the water, in (the) word” (Eph. v. 
26). This ‘sanctification,’ thus initiated and begun 
in our baptism, is to be carried on unto completion. 
“But now, having been set free from sin and become 
servants to God, ye have your fruit unto sanctifica- 
tion, and the end, everlasting life’ (Rom. vi. 22). 
Sanctification, thus established in Baptism, is to be 
progressively realized in the Christian life, through 
our cooperation with the grace of God. This fact, 
—that our sanctification is assumed as a thing al- 
ready established, indeed, as the basic fact of the 
Christian life and of Christian discipleship,—is 
made further evident by the use of the term “saints” 
throughout the whole New Testament to designate 
those who have confessed the Name of Christ. This 
point needs no arguing; it is ‘writ large’ upon the 
pages of the entire New-Testament record. 

But now we are to inquire more closely and 
specifically into the means or agency whereby this 
‘sanctification’ or consecration to God is accom- 
plished. As we are told (I John v. 8) that “there 
are three who bear witness in earth,——the Spirit and 
the water and the blood,’—so we shall find that 
these same Three,—the Spirit, the Water and the 
Blood,—are the agents or means of our sanctifica- 
tion. These Three we may best consider in the 
reverse order from that in which they have just 
been named. 
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(1) First of all, it is the Blood of cleansing and 
of atonement,—the precious Blood of Christ,—that 
is the means of our sanctification. “Jesus, that he 
might sanctify the people by his own blood, suf- 
fered without the gate” (Heb. xiii. 12). It is “the 
blood of the covenant” in which (é& 4) we were 
“sanctified” (see Heb. x. 29). This is in accordance 
with the Old-Testament conception, as expressed in 
Psalm 1., verse 5 ;—‘‘Gather my saints together unto 
me, those that have made a covenant with me by 
sacrifice.” 

(2) In the second place, it is the “water” 
(described in Eph. v. 26 and in Titus iii. 5 as the 
‘laver’ or ‘bath,’—ito loutron) which is indicated as 
the means of our cleansing and sanctification. We 
remember the circumstances of Ananias’ visit to 
Saul of Tarsus, when Saul had been stricken down 
on the way to Damascus by the vision of the Lord 
Jesus who appeared to him. When sight had now 
been restored and the commission from Christ had 
been delivered to the penitent Saul, Ananias says 
to him,—“And now, why tarriest thou? Arise, and 
be baptized, and wash away thy sins, calling upon 
the Name of the Lord” (Acts xxii. 16). The pas- 
sage already quoted from Eph. v. 26 bears clearest 
testimony to the same effect, where ‘sanctification’ 
includes the cleansing of the Church by “the ‘laver’ 
of the water, in (the) word.” This, again, is in 
literal fulfilment of the Old-Testament promise,— 
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“I will sprinkle clean water upon you, and ye shall 
be clean; from all your filthiness and from all your 
idols will I cleanse you” (Ezek. xxxvi. 25). The es- 
sential and inseparable connection both of the ‘water’ 
and of the ‘blood’ with our consecration or ‘sanc- 
tification’ to God and to His service is clearly 
expressed in Heb. x. 21, 22;—“‘And having a great 
priest over the house of God, let us draw near with 
a true heart, in full assurance of faith, sprinkled * 
(as to our hearts) from an evil conscience, and 
washed (as to our bodies) with pure water.” 
We are now in a position to see how our sanc- 
tification is realized in several distinct steps or de- 
grees, corresponding to the various parts of our 
human nature and personality. Our nature is com- 
plex; it is made up of diverse elements, all of which 
stand in need of redemption and salvation. First 
of all, there is the physical basis—the body, then 
there is the heart or conscience. Both of these, 
having been defiled by sin, need the cleansing process 
of sanctification. The ‘body’ is washed by the ‘pure 
water’ of Baptism; the ‘heart’ or ‘soul’ or ‘con- 
science, —that is to say, the whole inner man,— 
is cleansed by the sprinkling of atoning Blood,. 
whose virtue is received and appropriated only by 
the obedience of faith. St. Peter, speaking to the 
apostles and elders in Jerusalem of the conversion 


1Te., with the Blood of atonement. 
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of the Gentiles and of their reception into the 
Church, said that “God, who knoweth the hearts, 
had borne them witness, giving them the Holy 
Spirit, even as he did unto us; and he made no 
distinction between us and them, purifying their 
hearts by faith’ (Acts xv. 8, 9). 

But our recognition of ‘faith,’ as a necessary ele- 
ment in that covenant transaction whereby we are 
‘sanctified’ necessarily involves the Divine ‘word’ 
or ‘promise’ as the correlative of faith and the ob- 
jective basis upon which that faith must rest. St. 
Augustine, in referring to the new birth of water 
and of the Spirit (as set forth by our Lord in the 
third chapter of St. John’s Gospel) speaks as fol- 
lows:—“Take away the Word, and what is the 
water but (just) water? The Word is added to 
the element (of water) and it becomes a sacrament, 
which (sacrament) itself is (as it were) a word 
made visible.” * It is stated in Article XX VII. (of 
the Thirty-nine Articles) that in Baptism “the 
promises of the forgiveness of sin, and of our adop- 
tion to be the sons of God by the Holy Ghost are 
visibly signed and sealed, faith is confirmed and 
grace increased by virtue of prayer unto God.”’ Our 
‘sanctification’ in Holy Baptism is not by a mere 
physical or external act, such as the washing with 
water ; it is a cleansing of the heart and conscience 


1 Aug. Tract. 80, in Joann. 3; see Alford’s “N. T. in Greek,” 
on Eph. 5, 26. 
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from the stain and guilt of sin, through the power 
of the Blood of Christ, shed upon the cross for 
the remission of our sins. 

(3) And this leads us to the third and final stage 
in our ‘sanctification’ or consecration to God; to 
that, namely, which corresponds to the highest part 
or faculty of our nature,—that is, the spirit. The 
phrase ‘sanctification of spirit’ occurs twice in the 
New Testament. In II. Thess. 11. 13 St. Paul re- 
minds the disciples to whom he is writing that God 
had ‘from the beginning chosen them unto salva- 
tion, in sanctification of spirit (& dyacpe TVEUVUATOS ) 
and belief of the truth.” It is only the truth of 
God, apprehended and obeyed, that can cleanse and 
purify the inner man. St. Peter (I. Ep. i; 22) says 
to those to whom he is writing ;—“Seeing ye have 
purified your souls in your obedience to the truth, 
unto unfeigned love of the brethren... .”* We 
remember that our Lord had prayed for His dis- 
ciples (Jno. xvii. 17) “Sanctify them in the truth; 
thy word is truth.’ St. Peter addressed his first 
Epistle to “the elect (who are sojourners of the 
Dispersion) . . . according to the foreknowledge of 
God the Father, in sanctification of spirit (e 
dyworn@ mvevuaros) unto obedience and sprinkling of 
the blood of Jesus Christ” (I. Pet. i. 1, 2). Here 
the ‘sanctification’ (or purification) ‘of spirit’ is 

1The reading followed is that of the R V., which is here 
supported by the best MSS. authorities, 
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closely associated with ‘the obedience of faith’ and 
the application of the atoning Blood of Christ. 
To the obedience of human faith corresponds, on 
the Divine side, the word and will of Almighty God; 
and it is through that Divine word and will that 
the human spirit is cleansed and made holy. Faith 
and obedience on man’s part are in reality one and 
the same thing. This is very evident from the usage 
of the Greek words translated ‘obey’ in Acts v. 32, 
—“God hath given the Holy Ghost to them that 
obey (tots wefapxotow) him’; and in Heb. v. 9;— 
“Having been made perfect, he”’ (that is, the Divine 
Son) “became, toall those who obey (rots traxovovow) 
him, the author of eternal salvation.” The identity 
of ‘faith’ and ‘obedience’ is moreover plainly evi- 
denced by the words indicating ‘disobedience,’ 
(whether in the noun-, verb- or adjective-forms) .* 
These words can equally well be rendered by ‘un- 
belief’? (and its connectives) or by ‘disobedience.’ 
That is to say ;—if ‘unbelief’ and ‘disobedience’ are 
synonymous terms, so, on the other hand, must 
‘faith’ and ‘obedience’ be recognized as one and the 
same thing. This is the subjective or human factor 
implied in our ‘sanctification.’ The objective ele- 
ment which, on the Divine side, corresponds to this 
is no other than the word of God, as embodying 
His will for our salvation. God’s word to us must 
be recognized as God’s commandment to us. Our 


1 drelOea, dreibéw, dmeOys. 
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response thereto is no less an act of obedience than 
it is an act of faith. It is this moral element, this 
active quality in faith which constantly needs to be 
emphasized, lest so-called ‘faith’ evaporate into mere 
sentiment and emotion. Subjectively, then, the 
heart is purified and cleansed by obedience to the 
truth of God; the objective sphere and element of 
this purification is the word and will of the Holy 
One who demands holiness on the part of His wor- 
shippers. “Ye shall be holy, for I am holy,” is 
His word to us, and we are exhorted to “follow 
that ‘sanctification’ without which no one shall see 
the Lord” (Heb. xii. 14). 

The ‘word’ of God as the conditioning element 
of our sanctification is emphasized by St. Paul in 
the passage (Eph. v. 26) which we have already 
considered. Our Lord is there said to have 
“cleansed” (or purified) the Church “by the laver 
of the water im (the) word” (ev pyyate); the preposi- 
tion ¢v, used before piyars, is significant, as pointing 
to the Divine ‘word’ as the spiritual sphere or 
environment in which the material cleansing by the 
baptismal water has taken place. It is the ‘word’ 
or utterance of God which illuminates and inter- 
prets the whole transaction, and without which the 
bodily washing would fail of its spiritual efficacy. 

As mind and heart and spirit may be purified 
and cleansed by obedience to the will of God, so, 
by unbelief and disobedience to the truth even mind 
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and conscience are defiled and darkened. To this 
effect are the words of St. Paul in Titus i. 15, 16: 
—“Unto the pure all things are pure; but unto them 
that are defiled and unbelieving is nothing pure, but 
even their mind and conscience is defiled. They 
profess that they know God, but in works they deny 
him, being abominable and disobedient and unto 
every good work reprobate.” 

Another passage which bears upon this matter of 
‘sanctification of spirit’ is Heb. x. 10, where we 
are said to have been sanctified “in (or ‘by’) the 
will of God, through the offering of the body of 
Jesus Christ, once for all.” Here, again, as in Eph. 
v. 26, the emphatic preposition “in” points to the 
will of God as the sphere and environment of man’s 
sanctification, in so far as this sanctification is of 
the spirit. Sanctification, in this last and highest 
sense of the word, is impossible and unthinkable 
apart from that faith and obedience on man’s part 
which corresponds to the word and will of Almighty 
God. It is through faith and self-surrender alone 
that we enter into the meaning of that great truth 
expressed by Dante;—“In His will is our peace.” 
Even in Old-Testament times obedience to the 
Divine will was recognized as “better than sacrifice,” 
and “to hearken, than the fat of rams.” * In strik- 
ing proof of this is the great Messianic passage in 


1J, Sam. xv, 22. 
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Psalm xl. 6, referred to in Heb. x. 8, 9 as follows: 
—‘“Above, when he said, Sacrifice, and offering, 
and burnt-offerings and offering for sin thou 
wouldest not . . . (which are offered according to 
the Law)—then said he”—that is to say, the typical 
Servant of God, the Messiah—‘“‘Lo I come to do 
thy will, O God.” It is the surrender of the will 
in humble obedience and loving service that gives 
evidence of our ‘sanctification’ in its last and highest 
degree. With this accord the words of the prophet 
Micah (chapter vi. verse 6, fol.)—‘‘Wherewith 
shall I come before Jehovah, and bow myself before 
the high God? shall I come before him with burnt- 
offerings, with calves of a year old? Will Jehovah 
be pleased with thousands of rams, or with ten thou- 
sands of rivers of oil? shall I give my first-born 
for my transgression? the fruit of my body for the 
sin of my soul?” The answer to these agonized 
questions comes ringing down the centuries:—“He 
hath showed thee, O man, what is good; and what 
doth Jehovah require of thee but to do justly, and 
to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God”? 
But we are never to forget that it is from God alone 
that “all holy desires, all good counsels and all just 
works do proceed.” It is only by the influence and 
power of the Divine Spirit that the human will is 
thus enabled freely to surrender itself to God; it is 
only by the power of the same Holy Spirit that 
obedience can be progressively realized in our lives 
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and human service be made perfect and complete. 
Only thus can the Apostle’s prayer for his converts 
at Thessalonica be realized ;—“May he himself, the 
God of peace, sanctify you wholly; and may your 
whole spirit and soul and body be preserved without 
blame at the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.” * 


1]. Thess. v. 23. 


CHAPTER VII 
“We HAVE THE MIND oF CHRIST” 


A most striking and deeply significant expres- 
sion of St. Paul. Have we as Christian men, and 
as teachers in the Church, taken thought that we 
might find out, as far as may be, the depth of its 
meaning and its bearing upon life and conduct? 
It was Bishop Westcott who said, did he not? that 
it might well take a lifetime to explore the depth 
of meaning contained in the Pauline phrase in 
Christ (or in Christ Jesus). And so it is with this 
statement,—“We have the mind of Christ.” By 
this expression does not the Apostle mean that those 
who are ‘in Christ’ possess—that they are sharers 
in the human, yet glorified Spirit of the Master ; that 
His ‘mind’ is in them because His ‘life’ is in them; 
and that therefore, they, in their measure can think 
the thoughts and do the works of Christ Himself? 
It is He who, thus living within us, worketh “both 
the willing and the working for the good pleasure” * 
of the Spirit (cp. Phil. ii. 13). 

Moreover, if the Divine Spirit—God the Holy 

1 brép ris evdoxlas, 
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Ghost—has literally assumed into personal union 
with Himself the ‘mind’ or human spirit of the 
Risen and glorified Christ, then it follows (does it 
not?) that the Holy Spirit must be recognized as 
now possessing a human consciousness,—the very 
consciousness of the glorified Jesus Himself. Be- 
neath the moral harmony of thought and purpose, 
as between ‘Christ’ and ‘the Spirit,’ there exists a 
metaphysical unity, even as in the case of the Triune 
Godhead itself. That is to say;—the Holy Spirit 
is now no longer (so to speak) external to the 
human spirit of Jesus, as He was in the days of 
Christ’s earthly ministry. Then the Holy Spirit (in 
consequence of our Lord’s Baptism) was resting 
upon Him,—abiding upon Him,—controlling and 
directing that human spirit of Jesus as His instru- 
ment. This is made evident by the fact that im- 
mediately after that Baptism in the Jordan the Spirit 
“drove him into the wilderness,’—acting upon the 
mind and will of Jesus as it were from without. 
But now, as a result,—rather, as a part of the glori- 
fication of Jesus crucified and Risen,—the Holy 
Ghost has appropriated that perfected human spirit 
of Christ, so as to make it personally one with Him- 
self. In consequence of this union, it is now His 
spirit—His mind, while remaining as before the 
spirit and mind of Christ. The thought (pévypa) 
of Jesus and the thought (¢pévmy«) of the Spirit are 
henceforward not to be conceived of as moving 
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along upon two distinct, though parallel planes,— 
to wit, the (lower) plane of human consciousness 
and experience and the (higher) plane or level of 
Divine consciousness. It is not simply that the 
thought of the Man is conformed in all’ respects 
to the ‘mind of the Spirit’ who directs Him. For 
from henceforth that Divine Spirit has assumed the 
very human consciousness and spirit of Jesus into 
union with Himself, thus making it His own. Thus 
it is that He who is the Spirit of Christ “‘searcheth” 
the things of Christ, and reveals them unto us, 
“teaching us all things, and bringing all things to 
our remembrance, whatsoever (the Lord) hath said 
unto us.” The Spirit, in other words, interprets 
Christ from within. And we, having this Spirit, 
thereby have “the mind of Christ.” 

At the same time, however, we must remember 
that this is but one side of the truth. We must 
now look at the other side. We are to recognize 
and ever to keep in mind the fact that the Holy 
Spirit, as a member of the Triune Godhead, is not 
ours in the sense of personal possession but rather 
in the sense of Divine Gift. That essence (or sub- 
stance) which is Divine cannot, properly speaking, 
be a constituent part or element in that essence 
which is human. To maintain otherwise would be 
at once to break down the distinction between 
Divinity and humanity; between uncreated and 
created being. The result would be an end of all 
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definiteness and clearness of thought, with its re- 
sultant untoward effect upon life and conduct. For 
Pantheism has never yet been found successful as 
a builder of character. The Holy Spirit, then, while 
He is to be recognized as both Divine Gift and 
human (that is, Christ-)life, is not both these in 
the same sense. Under His Divine aspect,—i.e., in 
His Divine nature,—He is Gift; that supreme and 
transcendent Gift which the Risen and ascended 
Lord has received from the Father, and has be- 
stowed upon us. ‘When he ascended up on high, 
he led captivity captive, and gave gifts unto men.” 
On the other hand, it is under His human aspect, 
as the created spirit of Jesus, that the Holy Ghost 
is revealed and communicated to us as our own very 
Life, in order that, sharing this Life, we might be 
‘in Christ,’ and Christ ‘in us.’ May we not venture 
to express this truth by substituting for the word 
‘spirit’ its nearly equivalent expression ‘life’ in that 
well-known passage, IT. Cor. iii. 17, 18,—“‘Now the 
(Risen) Lord is the Life, and where the Life of 
the (Risen) Lord is, there is liberty. But we all, 
with unveiled face, beholding as in a mirror the 
glory of the Lord, are changed into the same image, 
from glory to glory, even as from the Lord (who 
is) the Life.” Moral and spiritual transformation 
are wrought only by the vitalizing power which 
proceeds from the Risen and glorified Lord. It is, 
therefore, not only as Gift, but also as Life that the 
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Holy Spirit is bestowed upon us by Him who died 
for us and rose again. Not only does Christ, the 
second Adam, clothe and adorn us from without 
with the Divine gifts of the Holy Ghost; He also 
quickens us from within by that Resurrection Life 
which proceeds alone from Himself ; this life thereby 
becoming in us “a well of water, springing up into 
life everlasting.” Christ, by His ‘quickening Spirit’ 
thus becomes the Father and Head of a new hu- 
manity. He is “the Beginning of the (new) crea- 
tion of God” (Rev. iii. 14). 

It is to be observed that in promising to His 
disciples the Gift of the Holy Ghost, Christ did not 
say to them, “The Holy Spirit proceedeth from 
Me,’—lest they should think that a Divine being 
could originate from a human source. No; it was 
that Jesus would pray the Father, and that the 
Father would send to them that Spirit which pro- 
ceedeth from Himself. True, the Son also promises 
to send that same Holy Spirit; but He will send 
Him as from the Father. For it is as Man that 
the Lord is about to receive that Divine and tran- 
scendent Gift; not, indeed, for Himself,—He had 
already received the Holy Spirit in His Baptism,— 
but for us, His followers, that we might also share 
in that same Anointing which is His. But not only 
so: the Risen Lord, by communicating to us that 
Resurrection-life which is His, thereby makes us 
verily and indeed part of Himself,—members of 
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that Body of which He is the Head. Thus, if we 
are indeed ‘in Christ’ and living according to Him, 
we are not only directed and led by the Holy Spirit 
as by a Power from without, but (having through 
grace received ‘the mind of Christ’) we, by our own 
spontaneous action, give expression to Christ’s 
Spirit in our thoughts, words and deeds. To speak 
reverently,—we get into the mind of Christ, and 
thus are enabled to interpret that mind from within. 
It is not simply that we hear or read the words of 
Christ, or even that we commit them to memory. 
It is not simply that we transmit those sayings of 
the Master to others in the form of external maxims 
of conduct, however useful and necessary this may 
be. But it is that we, through grace, being made 
to share in the very mind and consciousness of the 
Master Himself, freely think His thoughts and give 
them expression in our own words and actions. 
True it is that we cannot know the mind of the 
Infinite God ;—“Who hath known the mind of the 
Lord, that he should instruct him?” It is as high 
as heaven; what canst thou do? deeper than hell; 
what canst thou know?” Man cannot “by search- 
ing find out God.” As none “knoweth the things 
of a man, save the spirit of the man which is in 
him, even so the things of God none knoweth, save 
the Spirit of God.”* And yet St. Paul, having 
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said this, immediately adds,—“But we have the 
mind of Christ,’ *—that human, yet glorified spirit 
of Jesus of which we are made to partake. For 
“he who is joined to the Lord is one spirit” (with 
Him).? One with Christ in His mystical Body, the 
Church, we are also one with Him in mind and in 
thought. Thus “the law of the spirit of the life 
(which is) in Christ Jesus” not only ‘makes us 
free from the law of sin and death,” * but reveals 
itself in us as a “spirit of wisdom and revelation 
in the knowledge of Him.” * Thus is realized that 
glorious liberty wherewith Christ sets His people 
free. A liberty not as yet fully realized by us, it 
shall be made perfect and complete in that future 
uge when “the creation itself, being delivered from 
the bondage of corruption,” shall share in “the 
liberty of the glory of the children of God.” ® 

It is true that it cannot be literally said that we 
have the mind of Jesus. Jesus, as Man, as a human 
Individual, like every other human individual, has 
His own personal and private consciousness, in 
which no one but He can share. At the same time, 
by His Resurrection and glorification Jesus has now 
become ‘Lord’ and ‘Christ.”? He has become “Head 
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over all things to the Church, which is his Body, 
the fulness of him that filleth all in all.”+ Within 
that universal Body resides the one Spirit, the one 
Life of Christ, in which all the members of the 
Body have their share. Thus it is that as we have 
the Life of Christ, so we have the mind of Christ. 

It is very important that we emphasize this fact 
of spiritual and intellectual communion with Christ; 
for, apart from this, the doctrine of our union with 
Him in His ‘mystical’ Body, the Church, is liable 
to be interpreted in a materialistic or semi-physical 
way. Our union with Christ is primarily in the 
sphere of the moral and of the spiritual; and this 
truth needs ever to be kept to the front, and con- 
stantly to be emphasized. 

And thus we are led back to the ultimate question, 
in regard to our Lord Himself. We must carefully 
consider the meaning of the Name ‘Christ’ or 
‘Christ Jesus’ as applied to our Risen Lord. What 
are we to think of the heavenly Christ? The ex- 
pression ‘Christ Jesus,’ as I have elsewhere pointed 
out,” is practically confined to the writings of St. 
Paul. It is never applied to our Lord as ‘in the 
days of his flesh’; it is only used of Him as in His 
status exaltationis,—the sphere of His Risen and 
glorified Life. ‘Jesus Christ, on the other hand, 
is the Name which characterizes our Lord as it were 
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from the earthly point of view. It is ‘Jesus Christ’ 
who, by His death upon the Cross, has become the 
Redeemer and Saviour from sin; the Means and 
Instrument of our deliverance from sin’s power and 
condemnation. Through Jesus Christ, and through 
Him alone is consummated the death of the old 
nature, the crucifixion of ‘the body of sin.’ This 
is indicated by the use of the preposition dia (by) 
in connection with the Name ‘Jesus-Christ’; this 
preposition indicating ‘means’ or ‘instrumentality.’ 
“Through Jesus Christ (our Lord)” is a frequent 
form of expression in the N. T. Epistles. In con- 
nection with the complementary form of our Lord’s 
Name, ‘Christ-Jesus,’ on the other hand, the pre- 
position en (in) is used. This indicates “Christ 
Jesus’ as the Sphere of the risen and glorified Life. 
The nucleus of that sphere is found in the individual 
Person of Jesus Himself; ‘Jesus’ is as it were the 
centre, ‘Christ’ the circumference, within whose 
range are embraced all those who, through faith 
and incorporation into Him, are made partakers of 
His risen life. And to be ‘in Christ’ means to be 
within His Body the Church, as well as to be sharers 
in His Spirit and life. 

And now we ask, Who, in particular, are thus 
sharers in the spirit and mind of Christ? The 
context of the passage (I. Cor. ii. 12-16) makes it 
plain; it is those who are spiritual. The ‘seat of 
authority’ in religion is the spiritual conscience; i.e., 
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the conscience as spiritually enlightened. The wit- 
ness of spiritually enlightened men is de facto the 
witness of the Church, and will ultimately become 
recognized as such. For it is these persons who 
constitute the soul of the Church; that which com- 
mends itself to their judgment will ultimately com- 
mend itself to the judgment of all. It is evident, 
therefore, that the antithesis between the ‘authority 
of the Church’ on the one hand and ‘private judg- 
ment’ on the other is no absolute or ultimate anti- 
thesis; the reconciliation and harmony of these two 
organs of authority (for such they are) is to be 
found in the presence and in the testimony of the 
Holy Ghost, who dwells not only in the Church as 
a whole, but in the individual Christian. The indi- 
vidual Christian conscience is not, therefore, uncon- 
ditionally subject to the authority of Church councils 
and hierarchies; neither, on the other hand, is the 
living voice and corporate witness of the Church to 
be overborne by the individual and oft-times jarring 
voices of those who consider themselves to be 
‘prophets’ or ‘spiritual’ (see I. Cor. xiv. 37). The 
ideal of Christ’s Kingdom on earth is not a confused 
Babel of jangling voices on the one hand, nor, on 
the other, is it a despotism of priestly autocracy 
wherein all individuality is crushed and silenced. It 
is needless to say that both these conditions are very 
much in evidence at the present time. 

An analogy to the relation between ‘Christ’ and 
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‘him who is in Christ’ is to be found in the relation 
between husband and wife within the sphere of 
family life. St. Paul expressly presents us with 
this analogy; he tells us that “the husband is head 
of the wife, even as Christ is the head of the 
Church” (Eph. v. 23). While husband and wife 
has each his (or her) conscious individuality and 
personal life, the husband, as ‘head of the wife,’ 
possesses something more than this. He is the 
representative of the family; he thinks and speaks 
for the family. The loyal wife will enter into her 
husband’s thoughts and plans, will co-operate with 
his aims and strive, as helpmate, for the realization 
of his purposes. Only on this basis can the unity 
of family life be maintained and realized. The 
family is not a juxtaposition of human units; it 
is an organism, possessing a common life and con- 
sciousness. This consciousness and life is inter- 
preted and expressed primarily by him who, as hus- 
band and father, gives his name to the family, and 
is the family’s representative before the world. The 
family is, therefore, an integral unit; a fact more- 
over which must be taken into consideration in all 
legislation that affects the family. 

And as the husband is ‘the head of the wife,’ 
so, we are expressly told, is Christ the ‘Head of 
the Church.” He cares for the Church; He is ‘the 
Saviour of the Body.’ It is His Word which is to 
guide and govern the Church, and to which the 
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Church is to be obedient. It is, therefore, in the 
Word and Spirit of God, and in the application to 
our problems of that Word and Spirit that we are 
to look for the solution of those problems. It is 
in such a result that we shall find the final har- 
monization of the respective claims of ‘Church 
authority’ on the one hand, and of ‘private judg- 
ment’ on the other. The process of working out 
this harmony may often be long and difficult; so it 
has proved in the past history of the Church and 
in the controversies which have arisen from time 
to time; so it is in the present, and so it is likely 
to prove in the future. Our ultimate recourse in 
all controversies of faith is therefore to the Word 
and to the Spirit of God;—to God’s Word as re- 
corded both in the New Testament and in the Old, 
and to the testimonium Spiritus Sancti,—the wit- 
ness of that Divine Spirit who not only inhabits the 
Church but who tabernacles within each individual 
Christian soul. If so be that the Spirit of God 
dwelleth in us (Rom. viii. 9), we may be assured 
that we, individually as well as corporately, “have 
the mind of Christ.” 


CHAPTER VIII 
PsyCHOLOGY AND THE DIVINE PERSONALITY 


THE name of Tertullian stands out as one of 
great significance in the history of Christian 
theology. That Tertullian was also a pioneer of 
modern psychology is a fact which is not so gen- 
erally recognized; yet it is a fact, I believe, which 
is susceptible of proof. Even after so many cen- 
turies, Tertullian’s treatise ““De Anima,’ “On the 
Soul,” still richly repays our careful thought and 
study today. But it is by his epoch-making formula 
“three persons in one substance’? which he applied 
to the interpretation of the Holy Trinity that Ter- 
tullian has made his chief contribution, not simply 
to Christian theology, but, as I believe, to modern 
thought in general; that is to say, to our philosophic 
and psychologic thinking, in so far as that thinking 
can be regarded as truly spiritual. 

What was it that Tertullian did? Do we realize 
that by thus coupling ‘substance’ with ‘person’ Ter- 
tullian did in effect give a new setting to the scien- 
tific concept of ‘substance,’ and thereby prepared the 
way for the reinterpretation of this fundamental 
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category? If this indeed be true, Tertullian must 
be acknowledged to have made no slight contribu- 
tion to the progress of human thought. Let us 
consider this matter closely, for indeed it will repay 
our consideration. 

Among the ten ‘categories’ or fundamental 
thought-forms laid down by Aristotle, ‘being’ or 
‘substance’ had held the first place ; it was the ‘queen’ 
of the categories. But now this headship is chal- 
lenged by the new Christian concept of ‘personality,’ 
which, being once admitted into this philosophic 
fellowship, must necessarily react upon the con- 
ception of ‘substance,’ thus giving a new view-point 
from which to regard the latter,—the view-point, 
namely, of consciousness. The classic Greek think- 
ing had been objective,—comparatively simple and 
direct in its manner and method; its fundamental 
realities,—‘substance,’ ‘nature’ and ‘being,’/—were 
envisaged in an objective manner. ‘Personality’ on 
the other hand is only to be approached by the path- 
way of self-analysis and introspection; its advent 
into the field of science therefore means that hence- 
forward philosophic thinking is to become increas- 
ingly subjective in its trend. The advent of the 
Christian faith with its emphasis upon Divine per- 
sonality meant the advent of a deeper self-analysis, 
both metaphysical and moral. 

To repeat: By linking up ‘substance’ with ‘per- 
sonality’ rather than (as Greek logic had done) 
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with ‘quality’ or ‘attribute,’ Tertullian stood sponsor 
for ‘personality’ as a basic conception of science. 
This affirmation of personality was to give to scien- 
tific thinking an increasingly psychological trend. 
The result of this is manifest in all the thinking 
of the present day. It is not too much to say that 
personality has come to be the focus and deter- 
mining centre of all our thought today; it is by 
reference to personality that all things are appraised 
and estimated. As contrasted with the situation in 
the ancient world, this change is nothing less than 
revolutionary. It means the shifting of the centre 
of gravity of human thought from the older govern- 
ing conceptions of ‘nature,’ ‘being’ and ‘substance’ 
to the characteristically modern concepts of ‘per- 
sonality’ and of ‘consciousness.’ For if we will 
consider for a moment we shall realize that it did 
not even occur to the old Greek thinkers to dif- 
ferentiate between ‘conscious’ and ‘subconscious,’ or 
between ‘personal’ and ‘impersonal.’ And yet our 
modern thought is so conditioned and moulded by 
this distinction that one cannot take up a book deal- 
ing with any phase of philosophy or psychology 
today without meeting it upon almost every page. 
Theology itself, from a science dealing with the 
Divine ‘nature’ and ‘being’ has become more and 
more a science of Divine (and human) personality. 
Centuries indeed had to elapse before the leaven of 
this new and distinctly Christian concept of ‘per- 
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sonality’ could permeate the whole mass of scientific 
thinking; but the results of this process are now 
evident on every hand. 

The psychological implications of Tertullian’s 
great formula tres personae im una substantia are 
becoming increasingly evident. The immediate occa- 
sion for this formula lay of course in the need for 
attempting to define the threefoldness within the 
sphere of Divine personal unity. Apart from this 
need to interpret the facts of the Divine self-revela- 
tion which had been vouchsafed to the Church, it is 
inconceivable that the distinction between ‘substance’ 
and ‘person’ should ever have been made. It was 
the numerical contrast between ‘one’ and ‘three’ in 
reference to the Godhead that had in some manner 
to be explained; this it was that led directly to Ter- 
tullian’s formula. Apart from this,—i.e., on purely 
psychological grounds,—why should any one trouble 
to draw the distinction betwen his own ‘substance’ 
(or ‘being’) and his own ‘person’? Would it ever 
have occurred to the scientific mind to draw any 
such distinction? This distinction, such as it is, 
must be credited to Christian theology, and to no 
other source. 

Well (it may be said in reply) after all, what 
meaning has this antithesis between ‘substance’ and 
‘person’ for our present-day psychology, or, in 
general, for scientific thought, apart from the field 
of that ancient (and in some minds rather dis- 
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credited) science of theology? For, whatever may 
be true of the Divine Being, it can hardly be main- 
tained that man is a trinity. My self-consciousness 
testifies most forcibly and unmistakably that I am 
neither three nor any other number of persons in 
the strict and literal sense. Whatever psychology 
may have to tell us about “multiple consciousness” 
or “divided personality,’ it comes back to this,— 
that J am J;—no group or society of beings, but a 
single human individual. ‘Ego,’ in its human refer- 
ence at least, is a singular and not a plural pronoun. 

Now in reply to this fair and reasonable question 
it is to be freely admitted that the Trinitarian 
formula has its direct and immediate application 
to the Being of GOD, and to that supreme Being 
alone. We know of no other Trinity than the 
Trinity of Divine Persons in the unity of the Divine 
Substance. Nevertheless, if we drop out from our 
formula the numerical antithesis between ‘one’ and 
‘three,’ and leave simply the distinction between 
‘person’ and ‘substance,’ I believe that the formula 
of Tertullian will be seen to have its application to 
ourselves and to the fact of our human self-con- 
sciousness; in other words, it has a psychological 
and not merely a theological bearing. Apart, in- 
deed, from such human application, what can this 
distinction really mean to us? 

It remains, then, that we endeavor to interpret 
this antithesis as in reference to ourselves. This 
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can be done, if at all, only in the light of self- 
consciousness. But just here we must take note of 
the fact that the phenomena of human language 
bear abundant evidence to the contrast between ‘per- 
sonal’ and ‘impersonal’; we are not left merely to 
self-analysis and introspection. While, as we have 
seen, the Greek thinkers failed to take up this con- 
trast and deal with it in a scientific manner, yet all 
along they could not but take this antithesis for 
granted; they were aware of it in a sub-conscious 
way. It is a well-known fact that the Greek 
language distinguished between ‘gnosis,’—simple, 
direct knowledge,—and ‘epignosis,’ or knowledge as 
conditioned by reflection. “Know thyself’ was the 
first commandment in the philosophic law as laid 
down by the ancient Greek sage. But in a broader 
field than this,—a field by no means confined to the 
Greek language or to Greek thinking, but so wide 
as to be practically universal,—we may find in the 
very structure of human language,—in the facts of 
the definite article, of the masculine and feminine 
as distinguished from the neuter forms of noun and 
pronoun,—this fundamental contrast between per- 
sonal being and impersonal or unconscious nature; 
between a ‘person’ and a ‘thing.’ At this point it 
is of the greatest importance that we recognize the 
fact that Tertullian’s formula, by linking together 
the two concepts of ‘person’ and ‘substance,’ paved 
the way toward a more restricted interpretation of 
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each one of these conceptions. This fact has indeed 
been pretty widely recognized, so far as its applica- 
tion to person is concerned; but I am sure that it 
is of no less importance than we also clearly recog- 
nize its application to substance. Originally, we 
must remember, the concrete individual ‘person’ or 
‘substance’ (each of these being represented by the 
one word. ‘hypostasis’) meant one and the same 
thing. The individual John or Henry might equally 
well be described as a ‘being,’ a ‘substance’ (i1.e., a 
substantial reality) or as a ‘person.’ Of these, ‘per- 
son’ is no doubt the most adequate term. But now 
when, under Tertullian’s guidance, we come to dif- 
ferentiate between the ‘substance’ and the ‘person,’ 
we do this at the necessary cost of restricting the 
scope not of one but of both our terms, more nar- 
rowly than had been done before. ‘Person’ shrinks 
into something thinner and more abstract than the 
individual John or Henry, and ‘substance’ also does 
the same. ‘Substance’ and ‘person’ moreover become 
complementary terms; each of them must hence- 
forward be construed in relation to the other, and 
this in the light of self-consciousness—that “master- 
light of all our seeing,” as (apart from objective, 
Divine revelation) it may truthfully be called. This 
means that ultimately ‘substance’ and ‘person’ must 
come to be construed as two reciprocal elements or 
factors in the self-conscious process. It is here that 
we recognize the highest expression of the soul or 
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spirit. That which differentiates man as a moral 
being, says Calderwood, is the possession of “self- 
conscious being, self-regulated intelligence and self- 
determined activity.” GOD, as the Eternal Being, 
expresses Himself in the Name I AM THAT I 
AM,—the supreme utterance of self-consciousness. 
Man, alone of all earthly creatures, made as he is 
in the likeness and image of God, is able to say 
aban? 

The ‘substance’ and the ‘person,’ then, are to be 
differentiated as two distinct yet mutually-related 
elements in the unity of self-consciousness. It fol- 
lows that without ‘personality’ on the one hand and 
without ‘substantiality’ on the other there can be 
no such thing as self-conscious spirit. And this 
brings us to the real end and aim of our investiga- 
tion: How are we to define these two elements, 
either one of which, apart from the other, is but 
a non-entity and an abstraction; so conditioned is 
the existence of each upon the existence of the other. 
May we not say that while the ‘substance’ (that 
which “stands under’’) seems to suggest the ‘ground’ 
of consciousness, ‘personality’ on the other hand, 
is that by which consciousness is realized as self- 
consciousness. That is to say,—while the one of 
these factors is the ground the other is the instru- 
ment of consciousness. ‘Substance’ in this connec- 
tion means the subject-matter,—the ‘material’ of 
consciousness, whether psychological or physical. 
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That is to say, it includes the body with its sensa- 
tions and (in part) its physical processes. It also 
includes the mental and psychical ‘stuff’ of ideas, 
feelings and impressions, together with the power 
(as distinct from the act) of choice or volition. All 
this belongs to what we term the ‘ground’ of con- 
sciousness. But,—and here we come to the point 
of our investigation,—it is only by means of the 
‘person’ that all this ‘stuff’ or material of conscious- 
ness is translated into real and actual self-conscious- 
ness. For this element of the ‘person’ is no other 
than the ‘ego,'—the ‘self’ in its ultimate meaning. 
Apart from this ‘person,’ all the rest is but the 
possibility, not the actuality of consciousness. And, 
on the other hand, it is equally true that apart from 
its physical and psychical ‘ground’ or basis the ‘per- 
son’ itself would be relatively abstract and unreal, 
—a wraith or phantom, as it were, without a foot- 
ing in reality. But what is here to be emphasized 
is the fact that it is only by means of the ‘person’ 
that my consciousness is realized as self-conscious- 
ness; that I know myself as “I.” It is only upon 
this condition, moreover, that I exert myself as a 
free, self-conscious agent, and impress myself upon 
the world of reality. It is upon this condition that 
I can know myself as a man,—an individual human 
being, a self-conscious force,—and can act a man’s 
part in the world. 

Yet this ‘personality’ or ultimate selfhood in me 
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cannot act, as it cannot exist apart from that which 
we have termed the ‘ground’ of consciousness. 
What were the ‘self’ indeed, apart from its ideas, its 
feelings and emotions, its power of volition? An 
abstraction; a something-nothing; supporting a 
thin and shadowy existence in vacuo. On the other 
hand, self-consciousness as such can only function 
by means of this ‘ultimate self’ or ‘ego.’ Mere feel- 
ings, ideas, mental images, even psychic states as 
such could all afford but the possibility, not the 
actuality of consciousness. Aristotle has taught us 
that, apart from its characteristic functioning, an 
organism (in its full meaning and reality) does not 
even exist. The sightless eye is not, properly speak- 
ing, an eye at all; it is only the seeing eye that ful- 
fils the definition of an organ of vision. Such seems 
to be the result of our self-analysis in the light of 
the distinction between ‘substance’ and ‘person.’ 


Is there some such distinction as this between 
‘person’ and ‘substance’ in the Godhead? Must 
there not be, indeed, if the Divine Being is recog- 
nized as the archetype of all created intelligences, 
and if in man’s nature God has left the imprint of 
His own original substantial-personal Being. But 
it is to be remembered that, so far as the Divine 
Being is concerned, while on the one hand all 
physical conditions and limitations (such as exist 
in the case of man) must be eliminated, so, on the 
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other hand, the limitation of ‘personality’ to one 
in the case of each individual human ‘substance’ 
does not necessarily exist in the case of GOD. For 
while in that Supreme Being the ‘personality’ or 
instrumentality of consciousness is three-fold, the 
Divine ‘substance’ is but one. The common ‘ground’ 
of Divine consciousness is equally shared by each 
of the three Divine ‘persons.’ From this point of 
view the Divine consciousness must be interpreted 
as neither absolutely unitary, like our own, nor yet 
as a group or society of three distinct conscious- 
nesses, like those of three individuals, such as Peter, 
John and James. And this, as I venture to main- 
tain, is the Trinity of modern, Western theology, 
as distinguished from the Greek Triad of three per- 
sonal Divine Beings or Hypostases. To this point 
has thought, starting from that epoch-making 
formula “tres personae in una substantia” at length 
developed. 

And yet, in saying this, we must never forget 
the fact that this ‘Western’ interpretation, if taken 
apart from the Greek ‘hypostatic’ interpretation of 
the Holy Trinity, must remain abstract and inade- 
quate. If the one may be said to belong to ‘reason’ 
as such, the other has place within the realm of 
objective imagination. (‘Imagination’ in this con- 
nection, be it remembered, does not in any wise 
imply unreality; the word is here used in the Aris- 
totelian sense of phantasia,—the image-making, or, 
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as we should say, the visualizing faculty ; that power 
of the mind which represents and visualizes.) 
“Father,” “Son” and “Holy Ghost” may be visual- 
ized; the Trinity of self-analysis can only be 
thought; it can scarcely be pictured. Taken by it- 
self, the psychologic or subjective interpretation of 
the Trinity can scarcely be distinguished from that 
Sabellianism which was so dreaded by the Greek 
orthodox Fathers. It must be affirmed with all 
emphasis that if our doctrine of the Trinity is to 
be complete,—if in any degree it is to measure up 
to the fulness of the Divine Self-manifestation of 
GOD, the Three in One,—it must include, yes, it 
must set in the fore-front the concrete representa- 
tion of the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost as 
three real, personal Beings, and that not only in 
their mutual relations each to the other within the 
sphere of Godhead, but also in their relations to us 
within the sphere of Divine revelation, redemption 
and grace. It is not true that the Greek Trinitarian- 
ism is discredited in the eyes of modern thought, 
or that it has been superseded for us Christians and 
Catholics of the West. By no means. Tertullian’s 
distinction, with all its implications of meaning (not 
realized, indeed, by Tertullian himself) was merely 
grafted upon the original stock of Christian faith 
in the Holy Trinity, to bear its full fruit in due 
time. Moreover, from the stricter ‘scientific’ point 
of view, the original conception of ‘substance’ still 
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persists, and will remain doubtless so long as the 
multiplication-table or the demonstrations of Eucli- 
dean geometry remain; for the reason that, like 
them, it is grounded in the necessities of human 
thought. All that is here affirmed is that we have 
to recognize and take account of the ‘ultimate self’ 
or ‘ego’ as not only a distinct factor in our con- 
sciousness, but also as a distinct element in our 
theology of the Holy Trinity. This was what the 
theology of the Greek Fathers failed to do, for the 
, simple reason that the time was not yet ripe. But 
the time has now arrived that distinct recognition 
should be given to the ‘psychologic’ as well as to 
the ‘objective’ interpretation of the Holy Trinity. 
It is not helpful, to say the least, that these two 
lines of interpretation should any longer be con- 
fused. There must be the distinct recognition of 
that ‘ultimate self? or ‘ego’ through which alone 
consciousness attains its realization, and which is 
implicit not only in the affirmation that GOD is a 
Trinity, but also in the statement that J am J. 


CHAPTER IX 
FAMILY LIFE AND THE HoLy TRINITY 


In these days when so many disintegrating in- 
fluences are threatening the family, when divorce 
waxes ever more and more prevalent and is eating 
like a cancer at the heart of the nation’s life, it 
would seem imperative that we have recourse to 
those eternal foundations of family life and of per- 
sonal relationship which are in the very nature 
and being of God Himself. “For if the foundations 
be destroyed, what can the righteous do?’ Dr. 
Mann, the Bishop of Pittsburgh, in an address de- 
livered before the Sunday-School Institute of the 
Diocese of Washington on October 17th, 1923, 
after calling attention to the alarming increase in 
the number of divorces in the United States, par- 
ticularly during the last few years, affirmed it as 
not only his own belief, but as the conviction of our 
best social workers to-day, that it is the family and 
not the individual which is the social unit,—the unit 
in our social organization. If then, it is the father 
who is the responsible head, inasmuch as he is the 
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source and origin of the family, and if “all father- 
hood, whether in heaven or on earth” derives its 
name from and traces its origin back to GOD, the 
supreme Father of all, surely it behooves us to seek 
and to find the basis of family life,—so alarmingly 
decadent to-day,—as well as its eternal sanctions, 
in no lower or less august a quarter than in the 
very sphere of Godhead itself. The conception and 
fact of fatherhood, about which one hears so much 
talk to-day, needs to be recognized and needs tobe 
emphasized in our American homes first of all; for 
it is an idea and a fact far more frequently talked 
about than acted upon. The late Bishop of Salis- 
bury, Dr. John Wordsworth, in his sermon before 
the General Convention of our Church (in October, 
1910) dwelt upon the necessity of fathers as the 
responsible heads of families, taking their duties 
far more seriously than they were doing; but, judg- 
ing from present conditions, his words of admoni- 
tion appear to have been without effect. As Bishop 
Mann pointed out in the address to which I have 
already referred, it is the decay of religion in the 
home which is the main cause of the present wide- 
spread disintegration of family life. Let us then, 
as Christians, go back to that model of pure and 
united domestic life which is presented to us in 
the Holy Family of Nazareth, for reinforcement of 
our faith and for stimulus in our efforts to preserve 
and redeem what still remains to us of pure and 
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true family life in our land and nation to-day. Yes, 
and even prior to and higher than that family life 
in which Jesus, Mary and Joseph lived in har- 
monious and united affection, we may discern, even 
though it be more or less dimly, the eternal type 
and background of family order and of family love 
in the relations sustained from eternity by Father, 
Son and Holy Spirit in the sphere of their Divine 
and transcendent life. 

On the threshold of any discussion of family life, 
whether human or Divine, we are at once confronted 
by the claims of ‘personality’ or ‘individuality.’ There 
is a wide-spread conception of personality, as in- 
volving a rigid and doctrinaire ‘equality,’ which, if 
it be carried to its logical extent, is fatal to family 
life, and, by consequence, to all life which is truly 
social. There is a certain conception of personality, 
—very prevalent if not indeed dominant among us 
to-day,—which excludes all thought of gradation, 
of order or of degree. It is the dead-level of a 
mechanical equality, lying at the basis of ‘democracy,’ 
as that much-abused term is often interpreted at the 
present time. But such a theory is in fact imprac- 
ticable,—unworkable. If carried to its logical con- 
clusion, it would sweep away all social order, and 
obliterate every social distinction. While God has 
indeed made all men of one blood, and therefore 
‘equal’ from a certain point of view; while all share 
alike in essential humanity and while each one may 
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therefore claim the right to have his individual life © 
protected and to be given reasonable opportunity 
for the development of his powers and the enjoy- 
ment of his heritage as a being made in the likeness 
and image of God, yet, we ask, what does this 
Divine ‘image’ and ‘likeness’ involve? It involves 
social relationship, which means differentiation of 
function and gradation in order. ‘Male and female 
created He them.” And when we turn to that 
perfect ideal of social life in its mutual relationships 
which is given to us in the revelation of Jesus Christ, 
what we there discern is not merely ‘equality’ of 
Godhead as between the Father and the Son, but 
along with that essential equality a gradation of 
function and a relation as of the ‘less’ to the ‘greater’ 
which is expressed by what is called, in theological 
language, the ‘subordination’ of the Son. Those 
manifold and myriad “services,” whether of angels 
or of men, which have been ‘ordained and con- 
stituted in a wonderful order’’ find their eternal 
prototype in the life and in the personal relations 
which exist and have ever existed within the God- 
head itself. Shall then, the bride at the altar hesi- 
tate to promise obedience to him who in the mar- 
riage relation is to become her ‘head,’ her fostering 
defender and her responsible protector, when the 
Son of God Himself acknowledges His obedience 
to the Father as the test and manifestation of His 
own filial love? It is “that the world may know 
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that he loves the Father” that the Son ever gladly 
and freely obeys that Father’s commandment. 

In the discussion of the Divine unity in its con- 
nection with what may in a true sense be termed 
the ‘social’ or ‘family’ life of the Divine Trinity,— 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost,—in their mutual rela- 
tions, we are thrown back upon and forced to re- 
appraise certain of our fundamental conceptions. 
First of all, there is the concept of ‘personality.’ 
What ts ‘personality’? for there is scarcely any 
word that is used to express a greater variety of 
meanings. For example, at the time of this writing 
a series of articles addressed to women is appearing 
in a daily newspaper, entitled “Making the most 
of Personality,’—‘personality’ in this connection 
meaning chiefly, physical qualifications and attrac- 
tions. But if personality be something rigid, un- 
elastic and impenetrable,—something which admits 
neither of variation nor of degree,—how, it may be 
asked, can one “make the most” of it? Such an 
endowment must be possessed in its integrity if it 
be possessed at all; it cannot be increased or 
diminished; one cannot have ‘more’ or ‘less’ of it; 
one either possesses it whole and entire or he pos- 
sesses it not at all. It will then follow that people 
are and must be absolutely equal, so far as the pos- 
session of personality is concerned. Such an as- 
sumption underlies the arguments of those who have 
contended for equality of political rights and 
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administrative responsibilities as between men and 
women. Push the argument to its logical end, and 
it will include children and infants as well. Indeed, 
may not the babe unborn be said to be truly a human 
being, possessing as such both legal and moral rights 
which must be recognized and safeguarded? But 
this line of argument, pushed to its limit, is evi- 
dently a reductio ad absurdum. Its effect must be 
to throw us back upon the conception of represen- 
tative and responsible headship as necessary to the 
order and unity of society, whether in its smaller 
or larger groups; and we are therefore compelled 
to find in this representative headship a necessary 
element in our complete definition of ‘personality.’ 
The person (from the Latin per-sonare) is the 
mouth-piece, the spokesman, the typical individual 
who stands for and is in measure responsible for 
his particular group. Ralph Waldo Emerson has 
given us as one of his most characteristic works 
the essay entitled “Representative Men.” It is in 
such personalities that the history of an epoch—its 
atmosphere and its ideals—may best be studied. The 
period of the Civil War and the struggle for eman- 
cipation are interpreted for us in the life and char- 
acter of Lincoln; the era of the War of Inde- 
pendence is reflected in the life of Washington. It 
is a familiar saying that “institutions are but the 
lengthened shadows of personalities.” There is a 
truth,—albeit exaggerated,—in that celebrated ut- 
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terance of Louis XIV.,—“L’état, c’est moi.” One 
must speak for the group; one must interpret the 
group to themselves and in measure act for them; 
—or unity is at an end, and social order disappears 
in chaos. This principle finds its basis in the very 
sphere of Godhead itself. It is the Father who is 
‘God’ representatively (though not exclusively). He 
it is who bears primarily (though not exclusively) 
that Name ‘Jehovah’ which is the guarantee of 
Divine unity. “Jehovah our God, Jehovah is One.” 
In ancient paintings this was expressed by depicting 
the Eternal Father as crowned with the figure of a 
triangle emitting rays of glory, in token of the fact 
that the fulness of Trinitarian Godhead is possessed 
by Him. “The Father is God, and God is the 
Father; the Son is God, but God is not the Son.” ? 

Now when we descend to the other extreme of 
the scale,—to that human unit which we call the 
family,—we recognize that while ‘manhood’ (hu- 
manity) is possessed by the woman and by the child 
as well, yet this ‘manhood’ in its fulness is the pos- 
session of him who is the family’s representative 
and responsible head,—the husband and father. He 
is the person of the family; the others are included 
in him and bear his name. So, in mediaeval days, 
the parish priest was termed the ‘parson’ (persona) 
of his flock. It is evident that place must here be 
found for ‘equality’ and subordination to exist side 

1A. J. Mason, “The Faith of the Gospel,” p. 65. 
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by side, neither one of them to the exclusion of the 
other. Subordination apart from equality spells 
tyranny; equality apart from subordination spells 
either dead monotony or warring and destructive 
anarchy. Either extreme is equally fatal to due 
harmony and to that order which is “heaven’s first 
law.” Personality, then, is not a hard-and-fast 
somewhat, but a living and a growing thing; an 
endowment or attribute which admits of ‘less’ or 
‘more.’ It may be incipient or developed; in other 
words, the same being may be relatively ‘impersonal’ 
or ‘personal’ according to the point of view from 
which he (or she, or it) is regarded. 

When we turn to the contemplation of that Divine 
‘family, —to that supreme social Unit which we 
know as the Holy Trinity,—we find that we have 
to come to terms with two fundamental categories 
of human thought known as the ‘infinite’ and the 
‘eternal.’ And just as we have already found that 
our rigid, hard-and-fast conception of personality 
has to be modified in the interests of a free and 
living, a secure and well-ordered family life, so, 
with reference to the Divine Family, we shall find 
that if we are in any measure to apprehend the 
freedom and beauty, the perfect harmony and order 
of that Divine and transcendent life, it must be at 
the cost of certain of our intellectual presupposi- 
tions and prejudices in regard to what we mean by 
‘eternal’ and ‘infinite.’ 
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For example ;—In any discussion of the mutual 
life and mutual relations of the Divine Beings who 
constitute the Holy Triad one is met at the outset 
by the objectionn—How can there be three ‘infin- 
ites’ ?—three infinite beings,—which is the postulate 
of the Trinitarian dogma. Does not the assump- 
tion of three beings, each of whom is equally in- 
finite (and eternal) at once lay the axe at the root 
of monotheism, in any conceivable meaning of that 
term? But stay a little, my friend. If our term 
‘personality,’ with which we started at the begin- 
ning, has been found to admit of differing shades or 
degrees of meaning, may not the case be found to 
be the same with those other terms ‘eternal’ and 
‘infinite’? We know, for example, that in the Bible 
the adjective ‘aidnios’ as a measure of duration does 
not always connote precisely the same thing. It 
means ‘age-long’; it admits of degrees,—of ‘more’ 
and of ‘less.’ And so with that concrete measure 
of infinity (as it appeared to the Hebrew mind)— 
“the sand of the sea.””, When we read (in I. Samuel 
xiii.) that “the Philistines assembled themselves to- 
gether to fight with Israel,” and that they were “as 
the sand which is on the sea-shore for multitude,” 
we certainly do not understand that their numbers 
were absolutely limitless. The conception of in- 
finity (philosophically speaking) is in fact a relative 
idea. Such, at any rate, is the testimony of Hegel, 
one of the profoundest of modern thinkers ; and his 
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testimony is supported by the mathematicians them- 
selves. Certain ‘infinites’ when regarded from a 
particular point of view are seen to admit of limita- 
tion; in other words, an ‘infinite,’ viewed under a 
certain aspect, may become ‘finite.’ Has not Pro- 
fessor Keyser showed us that a numerical series as 
I, 3,5, 7,9... may be extended to infinity, and 
so the sum of its items will constitute an infinite 
total? (Has not this, in fact, been illustrated by 
the recent history of the German mark?) But 
seriously ;—We may place alongside this group of 
numbers which we have assumed another and 
parallel series or group, corresponding to the first, 
being also extended to infinity. Only let the cor- 
responding number in the second series in each case 
be multiplied, say by three. Then, in place of the 
progression I, 3, 5, 7, 9... we Shall have 3, 9, 
I5, 21, 27... extended to infinity. Will not this 
second series both in its individual items and in its 
sum-total be just three times as great as the first 
series, while each of them is ‘infinite’? And if this 
be true, may it not be argued by analogy (and in 
all reverence) that the fact of the Son of God being 
a Divine being, and, as such, infinite, does not by 
any means militate against the truth of the Divine 
Son’s own testimony,—‘‘The Father is greater than 
I.” (What has just been said, be it observed, in 
no wise conflicts with that other and supreme con- 
cept of ‘infinity’ set forth by St. Anselm as “that, 
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than which nothing greater can be conceived.”) It 
does not prejudge the question as to the endlessness 
of that ‘eternal’ life which is the promised inherit- 
ance of faith in Jesus Christ and obedience to His 
commandments, nor, again, as to the absolute 
finality of that separation from life and blessedness 
which is the portion of those who are condemned 
at the Last Judgment.) 

Further ;—As to the conception of ‘eternity’ in 
its relation to absolute being. Here let it be remem- 
bered first of all, that eternity in its absolute sense 
can only be affirmed of independent and self-existent 
being; of the being which is uncaused and unde- 
rived. The being of the Divine Son is manifestly 
derived from the original being of GOD the Father ; 
the Father is the Cause and eternal Source of the 
Son. Consequently, the eternity of the Son (as St. 
Athanasius pointed out) is not independent and 
absolute eternity (which can be affirmed only of the 
Self-existent Being) but an eternity which is rela- 
tive; in other words, it is not independent eternity, 
but co-eternity.*. That is to say;—as the Son is 
‘con-substantial,’ so He is ‘co-eternal’ with the 
Father. And yet, to the derived being of the Son 
no temporal origin can be assigned. There is no 


1“He” (the Lord, ie, the Son) “is recognized as not 
‘eternal’ simply but as co-existing with the Father’s eternity; 
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conceivable time when He was not. “Begotten of 
His Father before all worlds,” “His goings forth 
are from everlasting.” And yet GOD, as GOD, 
is eternally prior to the Son in the order of thought, 
though not in the order of time. Expressed in 
another way, this is to say that the conception of 
GOD as GOD,—the Eternal and absolute One,— 
must be regarded as prior to the conception of God 
as “the Father.” In the order of thought (though 
not in the order of time) GOD is GOD before He 
is (or becomes) Father. While ‘Fatherhood’ and 
‘Sonship’ are relative conceptions, the conception of 
Deity as such is that of the Absolute One, who 
neither ‘begets’ nor is ‘begotten,’ save as He volun- 
tarily restricts Himself to limitations. In Himself, 
however, GOD—the Infinite and Eternal One—is 
superior to,—He transcends all limitations. Infinity 
and eternity in the absolute sense of these terms 
may be affirmed of Him alone. This is the sublime 
truth of Monotheism, which must never be allowed 
to be obscured or minimized. It is an essential,— 
nay, it may be said to be the fundamental part of 
our Christian heritage; it belongs to us no less than 
it does to Jews or Mohammedans. Let us look at 
one or two Scriptural affirmations of this truth, 
taken not from the pages of the Old Testament, but 
from the New. 

It is a remarkable fact, yet one to which I have 
never seen any reference in Biblical commentaries 
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or interpretations, how the conceptions of ‘relative’ 
and of ‘absolute’ being are combined in Revelation 
1. 4, 5. To get the full effect of this statement it 
is necessary to consult the passage in the original 
Greek. A paraphrase in part may, however, be at- 
tempted; and it would read as follows:—“Grace 
(be) unto you, and peace from HE WHO IS 
AND WHO WAS AND WHO IS TO COME”; 
—that is, from the Eternal One,—Jehovah. The 
rules of grammar are violated in order that the ab- 
solute being of GOD may be expressed; the earthly 
vessel is broken that the light of the ineffable 
NAME may shine through. Then the passage con- 
tinues :—“‘And from the seven Spirits which are be- 
fore his throne, and from Jesus Christ, the faithful 
Witness and the First-begotten of the dead, and 
the Prince of the kings of the earth.” Careful 
consideration of the original Greek will show how 
by the forms of the nouns (and perhaps of a neuter 
pronoun referring to the ‘seven Spirits’) the con- 
ceptions of ‘relativity’ and of ‘absoluteness’ are 
most remarkably combined in their reference to 
“Jesus Christ” and to “the seven Spirits of GOD” ; 
the latter expression no doubt indicating the Holy 
Ghost in the fulness of His Divine being as well 
as in the manifold gifts of His grace. For it is 
to be remembered that while in the Greek grammar 
the oblique cases, such as the genitive and the dative, 
express various relations, the nominative (casus 
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rectus) is appropriate to the subject, as the inde- 
pendent starting-point upon which relations depend 
and from which they proceed. GOD in Himself is 
the sole Eternal and self-sufficient One, and accord- 
ingly the Name of God—Jehovah—in the Hebrew 
usage (which is here followed in Rev. i. 4) is found 
always in the nominative case. It never occurs in 
the ‘construct’ case, as it is never found in the plural 
number, or even as qualified by an adjective. Back 
of and beneath all relations, even those of father- 
hood and of sonship, is the being of the Eternal 
ONE. This truth, witnessed to by Jewish and 
Mohammedan theology, seems in danger of being 
lost sight of in much of our recent theological dis- 
cussion; it is the underlying and ineluctable truth 
of Monotheism; a truth as undeniable as it is su- 
preme. It is the unity of GOD and not the Father- 
hood or the Trinity that is the logical basis and 
starting-point of all our thought. 

Another Scriptural passage,—this one found in 
St. Paul’s first Epistle to Timothy (vi. 15, 16),— 
also bears most striking witness to this supreme 
truth of Monotheism. It is that sublime doxology 
wherein GOD, who “‘in his own times” will make 
manifest the epiphany of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
is spoken of as “the blessed and only Potentate, the 
King of kings and Lord of lords, who only 
hath immortality, inhabiting light unapproachable, 
whom no man hath seen nor is able to see; to whom 
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be honour and power eternal.’”’ The reference here 
is manifestly to GOD the Father rather than to 
the Son. The Son of God, our Lord Jesus Christ, 
having passed through the experience of death (in 
His human nature) can hardly be understood as 
“He who alone hath immortality.” He who, in the 
fulness of time, manifested Himself to the sons of 
men, coming and dwelling among them, cannot here 
be identified with the One who inhabiteth light 
unapproachable. And even though the Son of 
God is elsewhere (Rev. xvii. 14, xix. 16) described 
as “king of kings and lord of lords,” the form of 
expression here employed is significantly different. 
For in St. Paul’s lofty paean of monotheism it will 
be seen by those who consult the original Greek 
that the Apostle speaks of GOD, “the blessed and 
only Potentate” (or “Dynast’’) as of Him whoalone 
is King and Lord. To all other rulers these expres- 
sions are applied only in the participial or adjectival 
form. Those others (whoever they may be) may 
be said to act as ‘kings’ or ‘lords’; to GOD alone 
are these terms appropriate in their ultimate and 
supreme meaning. In comparison with the Absolute 
and Eternal One, all earthly kingship and lordship 
is but shadowy and fleeting. There be those who 
‘king’ it and ‘lord’ it over their fellow-creatures ; 
ONE alone is King and Lord of all. 

Bearing these fundamental facts of Monotheism 
in mind, let us now revert to our conception of 
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‘personality’ in its representative aspect, and see 
how it applies to the members of that Divine Society 
which we term the Holy Trinity. The Father, as 
we have seen, is the representative of Godhead; 
His Name is the guarantee of the Divine unity. 
The Son and the Spirit share, though in varying 
degrees, in this Divine personality. The Spirit of 
God (or of Christ) while a real and an eternal 
Person, yet (as seen in relation to Him whose Spirit 
He is) presents an aspect of relative ‘impersonality.’ 
The Spirit is the ‘life’ of God; He is the ‘mind’ 
and ‘wisdom’ of God (or of Christ). That is to 
say ;—it is God (or Christ) who is the personal 
Subject; the Spirit belongs to the One or to the 
Other as His essential and most intimate possession ; 
—a vital, rather, the vital part of His being. As 
related to the Son, and especially as related to GOD 
the Father, the Spirit not on!y exhibits an aspect 
of impersonality, but (looking at the matter from 
a somewhat different angle) the Spirit may be said 
to exhibit aspects of femininity and even of child- 
likeness. While to the Father, as King and ruler 
of the universe, belong the grave responsibilities of 
Godhead and of governance, the Divine Spirit is 
characterized by something sportive and free, as 
the eternal Spirit of the child. This childlikeness 
is not infrequently to be seen in holy souls. They 
are at home and therefore happy and care-free in 
their Father’s house. They are buoyant and spon- 
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taneous as they are joyous and glad with the glad- 
ness of a simple faith and love. Theirs is the guile- 
less innocence of the Spirit. The spiritual mind is 
‘life’ and ‘peace’; yet it is poise and sanity and 
balance as well. In their very unconsciousness of 
self such souls reflect the innermost characteristic 
of that Holy Spirit who speaketh not as ‘from him- 
self,’ but who bears constant witness to Christ, the 
Head, in the hearts and souls of men. 

We cannot close this chapter without adverting 
to another aspect of ‘personality’ which, in compari- 
son with the physical and representative aspects, 
may seem intangible and elusive, yet which must 
not be left out of account in any consideration of 
the threefold being of GOD. To the physical and 
representative aspects of personality must be added 
a third ;—that, namely, which may be termed the 
‘personality of the inner consciousness’ ;—a some- 
thing which, while it may seem metaphysical and 
abstract, is yet neither unreal nor unimportant. It 
is this third aspect of ‘personality’ which I have 
already endeavored to interpret in the preced- 
ing chapter (Chapter VIII.), and which is further 
set forth in the little volume entitled “Spirit 
and Personality.” Personality under this aspect 
may indeed seem remote from that life of concrete 
relationships which is realized in family or social 
intercourse; nevertheless its consideration will dis- 
close those ultimate psychological elements which 
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are involved in and are essential to all social and 
family life. I think it may fairly be said that it is to 
theology that we are indebted for the recognition of 
personality in this third and final aspect. It is very 
questionable, to say the least, whether we should 
ever have attained this conception of personality as 
ultimate ‘ego’ or ‘self’ had it not been for the neces- 
sity of finding some solution for the great problem 
how God can be Three and yet One. Undoubtedly 
it has been a part of the Church’s faith from the 
beginning that the Son and the Spirit are each of 
them ‘God’ in that same supreme and absolute sense 
in which Godhead is affirmed of the Father. Now 
if both the Son and the Spirit, as well as the 
Father, are GOD, and yet “there are not three 
GODS but ONE GOD,—One alone,—it is obvious 
that the threefoldness, whatever it be, must be so 
affirmed as not to conflict with the Divine unity. 
We are therefore thrown back upon the recognition 
of one Divine ‘substance’ or ‘ground’ of conscious- 
ness, as equally and fully shared by each one of 
three personal ‘subjects’ or ‘egos.’ Thus we arrive 
at ‘personality’ in that aspect or meaning which may 
be termed the ‘metaphysical’ or ‘psychological.’ It 
is arrived at by the conception of the Divine con- 
sciousness as individual and yet at the same time 
triune ;—i.e., including three personal ‘subjects’ or 
‘egos’ (‘persons’ in the psychological sense). In 
the thought of the Church it was this meaning which 
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was the last at which men arrived. The most dif- 
ficult path is that which leads within. But I am 
persuaded that this is the method of approach which 
gives us the key to the right understanding of that 
majestic symbol known as the ‘Athanasian’ Creed. 
It is not meant that this was consciously in the 
minds of those who drew up that Symbol. But 
how often is it true that men “build better than they 
know.” It is the Spirit of truth speaking through 
them and charging their words with larger mean- 
ings and deeper implications than they themselves 
realize. This is signally verified in the history of 
Christian thought as it resulted in the definition 
of the doctrine of the Holy Trinity. Be it remem- 
bered, however, that this conception of ‘personality’ 
is not the starting-point; rather, it is the ultimate 
term and limit of Trinitarian thought. We do not 
begin with the conception of God as ‘triune,’ but 
it is this concept at which we finally arrive. And 
once having attained the concept of ‘personality’ 
in this ultimate sense, we can never abandon it; 
it is one of the permanent gains of human thought; 
a part of our heritage not only as Christians but 
as thinking men. 

But this is not, as we have said, where Christian 
thought historically began. The starting-point his- 
torically was in the first article of the Creed ;—“T 
believe in GOD the Father Almighty, Maker of 
heaven and earth”; from which one proceeded to 
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faith in “Jesus Christ, His only Son, our Lord,” 
and then, in sequence, to faith in “the Holy Ghost.” 
The order of faith was the order of theological 
expression. And be it observed that the ground- 
work of Monotheism is still retained in the Athana- 
sian Creed. Its opening words (after the preamble 
or introductory clauses) are;—‘“‘The Catholic faith 
is this, that we worship One GOD—in Trinity, 
and Trinity in unity.” The meaning of ‘Catholic 
faith’ is not that we fully understand but that we 
worship and adore. Intellectual apprehension is of 
the mind,—i.e., of a part of man; the worship and 
service of God enlists the whole man, with all his 
powers and faculties. 

The faith of the Christian Church is no doctrine 
of the schools; it is neither antiquarian nor modern- 
ist; it bears the earmarks neither of partisan cult 
nor of private interpretation. Belonging, as it does, 
to the world and to the ages, it is vital and elastic 
in its forms of expression just because it is the 
vessel and vehicle of Divine revelation. This is only 
another way of saying that it conveys the witness 
of the Divine Spirit, concurrent with the testimony 
of the Church of Christ. “Magna est” fides Catho- 
lica “et praevalebit.” 

The truth of God, like the love of God, is 
“broader than the measure of man’s mind.” We 
must lay aside our intellectual narrowness and stiff- 
necked dogmatism; we must cast from us the ‘idols 
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of the schools’; we must become as little children 
if we would enter into the riches of our inheritance 
and apprehend the fulness of the “truth as it is in 
Jesus.” 


CHAPTER X 
A TRINITY OF TRINITIES 


(TRINITAS TRINITATUM ) 


It is a characteristic mark of the progress of 
scientific thought and discovery that while the facts 
of Nature and the truths of the inner life are re- 
vealed to us more and more in their complexity and 
multiplicity of detail, at the same time those prin- 
ciples of order and harmony which bind the uni- 
versal whole into a cosmos and increasingly reveal 
that regnant reason which pervades all things, are 
constantly maintained and vindicated; they receive 
ever fresh and fuller confirmation from our widen- 
ing and deepening experience. While manifoldness 
and complexity are increasingly revealed, and while 
things once considered simple and atomic are pene- 
trated by a relentless analysis, at the same time 
cosmic unity and harmony are not impaired in the 
slightest degree; rather, they are more and more 
established in the light of our advancing knowledge. 
This general observation has its application to 
theology no less than to other sciences. Theology, 
just as much as other branches of science, advances 
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by analysis. But this analysis only gives occasion 
and scope for a fuller and richer synthesis. 

I think we shall find an outstanding illustration 
of this principle in the progressive thought of the 
Church concerning the Holy Trinity. The mind of 
the Church has been laboring all down the Christian 
centuries over the problem presented by the great 
fact that God is Three and yet One. In the progress 
of Trinitarian thought and speculation a great 
wealth of material has been accumulated; for it 
must be remembered that the science of Christian 
theology has a very long history. Some, nay many 
of the best minds in all parts of the Christian world 
for the past eighteen centuries have devoted to it 
most earnest and continuous thought and contem- 
plation. These efforts have not been without fruit. 
Indeed, we find here a case of the “embarrassment 
of riches.” The abundance of the material,—the 
very wealth and variety of the Divine truth,—have 
given rise to a certain confusion of thought, owing 
to the fact that the ‘scribes’ and ‘stewards of the 
Kingdom of heaven’ have not had the opportunity 
to take full account of the treasures committed to 
them. It is true that the great doctrine of the 
Trinity has never been regarded as a simple matter. 
The profundity and inscrutability of the Divine Fact 
has ever found recognition in the reverent thought 
of the Church. But there is need for a review and 
a re-appraisement of the content of our Trinitarian 
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doctrine which shall correspond with the advance of 
human thought in other departments of knowledge. 
It is being increasingly recognized that the great 
fact of the Threefold Being of God may be regarded 
and must be regarded from different points of view 
if its “unsearchable riches” are to be in any degree 
worthily realized by us. This can come to pass 
only in so far as we have made the spiritual view- 
point our own. We must think and speak “not as 
man’s wisdom teacheth, but as the Spirit teach- 
eth, comparing spiritual things with spiritual.’ * 

With this by way of introduction, let us now 
turn to the theology of the Trinity, and see whether 
we shall not find that more than a single line of 
interpretation is necessary if we are to have a grasp 
of this great truth which shall correspond with our 
increasing grasp upon the facts of the physical 
world about us, as well as of that inner world of 
psychology and introspection. 

A recently-deceased theologian whose name is 
held in honor in all the Churches,—Dr. William 
Newton Clarke,—in his “Outline of Christian 
Theology” draws a distinction between the ‘Trinity,’ 
—i.e., the three-fold Self-manifestation of God,— 
and the ‘Tri-unity,’ or God’s Triune mode of exist~ 
ence. “Theology,” he says, “conceives of the Triunity 
as the ground of the Trinity, and holds that there is a 
three-fold manifestation because there is a triune 

tee Com aids: 
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mode of existence. ... The Trinity was first 
known, and it was from it that the Triunity was 
inferred. No one would have thought of a triune 
mode of existence if there had not been a three- 
fold manifestation of God.” * If the writer may be 
permitted to refer to his treatment of this subject 
in the little work entitled “Spirit and Personality” 
(in the chapter which deals with The Divine Trinity 
and Personality) it will be seen that the distinction 
is there made between the Triune personality of 
God as interpreted in the light of self-consciousness, 
and the more concrete manifestation of the Trinity 
as set forth in the historic Nicene Creed and in 
the Greek orthodox theology which is the inter- 
pretation of that Creed. In the theology of Athana- 
sius, Basil of Caesarea and the two Gregories, the 
three Divine Persons,—Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost,—are set forth as three concrete personal Be- 
ings (Hypostases) of whom One is original and the 
other Two derivative. This is a Trinity of Origin, 
and it is the earliest of the interpretations of the 
Trinity. GOD the Father is unoriginate ;—Him- 
self the Arché,—the Source and Principle at once 
of Divine and of created life. The Son and the 
Spirit are from Him ;—the Son by ‘generation’ and 
the Holy Ghost by ‘procession.’ This, as I have 
said, is the Trinity of origin;—the original theo- 
logical interpretation and expression of the Trinity. 
1“An Outline of Christian Theology,” p. 162. 
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But in addition to this, and as a later form of his- 
torical development, there is the Trinity of Self- 
consciousness. The fundamental postulate of this 
second line of interpretation, or doctrinal ‘tropus,’ 
is, that in the Godhead ‘person’ is to be distinguished 
from ‘substance.’ In the brief treatise above re- 
ferred to, the writer has endeavored to explain this 
distinction in the light of self-consciousness, as 
follows:—‘Person,’ in the restricted meaning of the 
‘ego,’ indicates the ‘instrumental cause’ or the 
‘means’ by which self-consciousness is realized,— 
by which the “I’’ is aware of himself as “I.” The 
‘substance,’ on the other hand, is the ‘ground’ of 
consciousness. It “includes all that material out 
of which consciousness is realized ;—the thoughts, 
the feelings, the impressions, the volitions which 
succeed each other in the ever-changing stream of 
our conscious life.”’* These two elements or ‘mo- 
menta’ are indicated as respectively the 6’ ob (in- 
strumental cause) and the «€ ob (source or ground) 
of consciousness, whether human or Divine. This, 
it will be seen at once, is a psychological and highly 
subjective interpretation of the Trinity as the Divine 
mode of existence. In the Godhead are included 
three ‘egos’ as sharing a common content of con- 
sciousness ;—three ‘persons’ in one ‘substance.’ 
“The Divine consciousness, so conceived, will 
neither be strictly and absolutely one, nor yet will 
1 “Spirit and Personality,” p. 79. 
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it be distinctly and definitely three. It will be one 
in its ground; three in its instrumentality. Thus we 
shall recognize the Divine Being (from this point 
of view) as a plural unit,—a triune consciousness. 
Of such a Being we have no experience within the 
world of created existences; GOD is a transcendent 
and unique Reality,—eternal, unoriginate and in- 
scrutable.” + 

It is important to notice here that in this latter 
interpretation of the Holy Trinity the concept of 
‘origination’ plays no part; it is in no wise evolu- 
tional. In the eternal Self-consciousness of God 
‘persons’ and ‘substance’ are alike eternal, and no 
one of these elements is to be regarded as derived 
fromany other. There is here no ‘before’ or ‘after’ ; 
there is no ‘greater’ or ‘less,’ for the reason that 
all thought of ‘origination’ has been set aside. “In 
hac trinitate nihil prius aut posterius, nihil majus 
aut minus; sed totae tres personae coaeternae sibi 
sunt, et coaequales.”* Thus the Trinity of Self- 
consciousness is distinguished from the Trinity of 
Origin. 

Do these two modes of interpretation exhaust 
the witness of the Christian Church and of the 
Christian consciousness to that Divine and ineffable 
Fact of GOD the Three in One? By no means. 


1“Spirit and Personality,” p. 98. 
2Symbolum Quicunque or ‘Athanasian’ Creed, ys. 24; see 
Hahn, “Symbole der alten Kirche,” p. 176, 
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There is yet another interpretation which not only 
has ample theological attestation in the writings of 
Fathers and doctors of the Church, but also finds 
abundant evidence in Divine Revelation itself. This 
(as I venture to think) when we come to consider 
it closely and reverently, will be found to be the 
Trinity of self-consciousness in another form;— 
distinct from, though closely related to, that form 
which we have just been contemplating. The idea 
of the Divine self-consciousness is here viewed from 
another angle. This by way of anticipation; what 
is meant will, I hope, come out more clearly at a 
somewhat later stage of the discussion. 

But now let us go back to our New-Testament 
point of departure; for no theological speculation 
is of any value that does not find its basis and point 
of departure in Holy Scripture. 

The original revelation of the Holy Trinity is 
contained in the commission given by the Risen 
Jesus to His apostles:—“All authority hath been 
given unto me in heaven and on earth. Go ye there- 
fore, and make disciples of all the nations, baptizing 
them into the Name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost; teaching them to ob- 
serve all things, whatsoever I commanded you.” * 
In this great commission,—the ‘‘marching orders” 
of the Church,—we have the revelation of God’s 
threefold Name. But, be it observed, it is the Risen 

1St. Matt. xxviii. 18-20 (Engl. Rev. Ver.). 
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Jesus who is here speaking, and it is into His Name, 
—together with that of the Father and of the Holy 
Spirit,—that we are to be baptized. The ‘Son’ of 
God is no other than the Incarnate Son,—the God- 
Man. The Holy Ghost is not only the Spirit of 
God; He is now also to be recognized as the Spirit 
of the Risen Jesus. Baptism, as the admission into 
the Christian covenant, did not actually begin until, 
on the Day of Pentecost, the Spirit had been sent 
forth, not only as the Spirit of God but also as 
the Spirit of the glorified Jesus. That is to say:— 
while the Father, in whose name we are baptized, 
is a Divine Person, the Son and the Spirit are 
Divine-human Persons. It is not a Trinity of pure 
Godhead (if I may so say) that is here presented; 
it is a Trinity which already has found human em- 
bodiment in the glorified humanity of Jesus, even 
as it is a Trinity into which human beings are now 
to be baptized. The Divine Fact is revealed in a 
human setting. This is in contrast,—not in contra- 
diction,—to those ‘trinities’ which have found expres- 
sion in the traditional theology of the Church, and 
which have already been indicated,—the ‘Trinity of 
origin,’ namely, and the ‘Trinity of self-conscious- 
ness.’ These may be said to be Trinities of pure 
Godhead. They are conceived of as existing prior to, 
and even apart from the Incarnation,—to say noth- 
ing of the Resurrection and glorification of Christ. 
A study of the Nicene Creed, and especially of the 
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‘Creed of Athanasius’ will make this abundantly evi- 
dent. In the latter Symbol, after the exposition of 
the doctrine of the Holy Trinity in the first section, 
the second section is introduced by the following 
words:—‘“Furthermore, it is necessary to everlasting 
salvation that (one) also believe rightly the Incar- 
nation of our Lord Jesus Christ.” The Trinity is 
a complete Fact, quite apart from the Incarnation. 
It is a transcendent Trinity that has been set forth 
in the earlier clauses of the Creed, rather than a 
Trinity which finds its embodiment in the glorified 
Manhood of the Risen Lord, and which communi- 
cates its life to redeemed humanity ‘in Christ Jesus.’ 
In this connection it is important to observe that 
the particular view-point from which the Holy 
Trinity may be regarded is always indicated by the 
characteristic Divine Names which are employed in 
connection therewith. Thus, the Names ‘Father’ 
and ‘Son’ indicate the Trinity of origination,—that 
is to say, the earliest form in which the doctrine 
of the Trinity appears. The Trinity of self-con- 
“sciousness has as its characteristic form of expres- 
sion “three ‘persons’ in one ‘substance.’”’ Here 
there is no question as to the priority of one ‘person’ 
to another; the thought of ‘origination’ does not, 
properly speaking, belong to this concept of the 
Trinity at all. For this conception is (may we not 
say?) ‘static’ rather than dynamic or evolutionary ; 
it is a Trinity not of Divine ‘nature,’ but of Divine 
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‘consciousness.’ It is not that these Trinities exist, 
or that they can be contemplated, absolutely apart 
from each other. They are only relatively distinct 
aspects of God, the Three in One. 

But now, in addition to these, I believe (as has 
been said) that we are to recognize a third aspect 
or form in which the Divine Being has revealed 
Himself as Three and yet One. It is the Trinity 
as manifested in the light of the Resurrection and 
glorification of Jesus Christ. What, we ask, are 
the characteristic Names under which this Trinity 
is revealed to us? There is the Risen ‘Lord,’ who 
is both human and Divine. There is the ‘God’ who 
hath raised Him from the dead, and exalted Him 
as “Head over all things to his Church.” And in 
inseparable connection and union with these two 
Divine Persons, a third is manifested,—that is, the 
life-giving ‘Spirit.’ These three Names,—‘God,’ 
‘Lord’ (as indicating the Person of the Risen Jesus) 
and ‘Spirit’ we find constantly recurring throughout 
the New-Testament Epistles, and they are always 
seen in closest association and connection with each 
other. Two outstanding instances will occur at once 
to our minds. One of them is in that familiar 
benediction at the close of St. Paul’s second Epistle 
to the Corinthians:—“The grace of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and the love of God, and the communion 
of the Holy Ghost be with you all.”* The other 


171, Cor. xiii. 13. 
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is in that passage in the first Epistle to the Corin- 
thians * in which St. Paul is instructing the members 
of the Church in Corinth concerning ‘spiritual gifts.’ 
He says :—“Now there are diversities of gifts, but 
the same Spirit; and there are diversities of minis- 
trations, and the same Lord; and there are diver- 
sities of workings, but the same God, who worketh 
all things in all.” It will be observed that the char- 
acteristic Divine Names occurring in these two 
passages do not include the names of ‘Father’ and 
of ‘Son.’ The conception of ‘origination,’ or “de- 
rivation of essence’ is not here introduced. The 
Divine Three are contemplated mainly in their rela- 
tion to us within the sphere of grace, and of the 
new Covenant. At the same time, they are pre- 
sented as existing side by side (so to speak) in 
closest and ineffable union. Their operations, in the 
charismatic ‘gifts’ and varied ‘ministrations’ of the 
Church, are the same. There is a concurrence in 
action; there is an identity in cach and every Divine 
act and manifestation, as well as in the Divine 
thought and purpose which lie back of the act. Act, 
thought and purpose belong equally to each One of 
the Divine Three; each One is, equally with the 
Others, the Agent in all the operations of grace. 
‘God,’ the ‘Lord’ and the ‘Spirit’ can no more be 
separated from each other than can the ‘love,’ the 
‘grace’ and the ‘fellowship’ which are the individual 
21. Cor. xii. 4-6. (R.. V;). 
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manifestations and communications of Each. The 
Three are one. They are not only morally but 
metaphysically identified; while at the same time 
each One is personally distinct from the other Two. 
Each is self-existent, Each is eternal; for the reason 
that the individual Names ‘God,’ ‘Lord’ and ‘Spirit’ 
include and imply each other; they are not mutually 
exclusive,—they are mutually inclusive terms. The 
metaphysical implications of this fact are not to be 
overlooked, any more than are its moral implica- 
tions. This is the Triune Being as revealed not 
only in mutuality of inner personal life, but also 
in relation to redeemed and renewed humanity, 
within the sphere of grace and of the life which is 
‘in Christ Jesus.’ The Divine Source of power and 
love and wisdom is Three and yet One. 

There is another passage which must not be over- 
looked in this connection. It is in the fourth chapter 
of the Epistle to the Ephesians (vss 4-6) where St. 
Paul, in exhorting the disciples to unity, appeals 
to the fact of the ‘one Spirit,’ the ‘one Lord’ and 
the ‘one God and Father of all.’ Each of the seven 
great unities here mentioned (as will be seen by 
reference to the text) is to be regarded as including 
all the rest. The ‘one baptism,’ for example, in- 
cludes and implies the great realities of God, of 
Christ, and of the Spirit, as well as of the ‘one 
body’ into which we are incorporated; it is based 
upon the ‘one faith’ which we profess, and it points 
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forward to the ‘one hope’ of our salvation. These 
unities, mutually inclusive as they are, indicate a 
oneness of essence as existing between the Divine 
Persons upon whom our life depends; they also 
indicate a oneness as existing between ourselves and 
the Divine Source of our life. Thus is fulfilled the 
Saviour’s prayer for His disciples: —‘That they all 
may be one; as thou, Father, art in me, and I in 
thee; that they also may ‘be one in us; that the 
world may believe that thou hast sent me.” * 

Upon the basis of this New-Testament revelation 
we may now venture to apply our ‘analytic of per- 
sonality.” Here it is to be observed at the outset 
that personal plurality in unity had already been 
indicated in reference to God by the Hebrew forms 
of expression which occur throughout the Old- 
Testament Scriptures. It is a well-known fact that 
‘Elohim,’—the usual Name for God,—is in the plural 
number, while the verb which follows it as its pre- 
dicate is, as a rule, in the singular. An instance 
of this is seen in the opening sentence of the 


1It may be said, in criticism of the interpretation just 
presented, that in the passage from Ephesians (iv. 4-6) the 
name ‘Father’ is introduced; that is to say, the name of 
‘origination,’ as indicating the Divine Source of life. That 
is true; but be it noted that the Divine Fatherhood is here 
presented in its relation to us; it is ‘the one God and Father 
of all.’ The Divine Spirit, moreover, is here presented as 
in relation to ws, rather than to the other Divine Persons. 
It is ‘the Spirit’ as animating the ‘one Body.’ 
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first chapter of Genesis;—“In the beginning God 
(Elohim) created (bara) the heavens and the 
earth.” Again, the name ‘Adonai,’ which represents 
the ineffable Name, Jehovah, properly means 
‘my Lords’; while ‘Shaddai,’—the Almighty,—is 
rendered by Gesenius, ‘mei potentes,’—also in the 
plural number. These instances make it abundantly 
evident that within the Divine unity, as revealed to 
the Hebrews, a personal plurality is to be recog- 
nized. What bearing has this fact upon the Divine 
self-consciousness? So far as the Self-consciousness 
of God is in question, we recognize at the outset 
that one must think and speak with all reverence 
and in the spirit of holy fear; bearing constantly 
in mind that all human language is but symbolical 
of the transcendent Divine Reality. But may we 
not say in reference to the acts of God ad extra, 
considered as single acts or deeds, that the three 
Divine Persons concur in each and every one of 
them, yet each One after His own manner? (An 
illustration of this may perhaps be found in the 
production of a single musical note at one and the 
same time by three different instruments,—as by 
flute, violin and piano.) Furthermore, in regard 
to the Divine Being ad intra, are we not led to the 
thought that within the sphere of Godhead there 
exist at one and the same time three Agents of 
consciousness, while yet the ‘material’ of the Divine 
consciousness,—the ‘source’ from which, or the 
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‘means’ by which that consciousness is realized,— 
is one and the same? In other words,—that there 
are three Thinkers, but one thought; just as there 
are three Agents co-operating in each several Divine 
act. From the cosmic point of view, there are three 
Creators, but one creation—‘‘Remember now thy 
Creators in the days of thy youth”; *—so runs the 
solemn warning of the aged Preacher to his younger 
contemporaries.—“Let us make man in our image, 
after our likeness” ; these words indicate that the 
several Divine Persons concur in a single thought 
and a single purpose. They are three ‘Beings,’ yet 
not absolutely three, because not separated meta- 
physically one from the other; three ‘Eternals’ and 
three ‘Holy Ones,’ yet not three in the absolute sense, 
because the Three are inseparably and indissolubly 
one.* In the words of Dr. A. J. Mason,—‘‘There 

1The word ‘boreka’ (from ‘bara’) here is in the plural. 


(Eccles. xii. 1.) 

2 Gen. i. 206. 

3 The doctrine above indicated is that which is known 
among theologians as ‘coinherence’ (epixwpyois’ circuminses- 
sio). In Greek metaphysical terminology, we should here 
speak of the 5 of, in the sense of the efficient cause (agent) 
of consciousness, as three; while the 5’ of as means (or 
instrument) of consciousness (in this connection equivalent 
to the é& 0 (source or ground of consciousness) is conceived 
of as one. To illustrate: The means by which I realize my 
own existence as a physical being, is my physical organism,— 
my body. From this point of view, the body is the 6’ 05 (or 
#€ ot) of consciousness. Of course, in the case of the Divine 
Being, the physical factor—the body—is non-existent, for 
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is but one cognition in the Divine Being, although 
the Father, the Son and the Spirit partake in the 
cognition in different ways. There is but one move- 
ment of will in whatever the blessed Trinity wills, 
although each of the Three joins in the movement 
of will in a manner peculiar to Himself. Whatever 
any one of the Trinity does, the act is common to 
all the Trinity, although each does it in a mode 
incommunicable to the other Two.” * 

This doctrine of ‘coinherence,’ or of the mutual 
interpenetration, in thought and act and life, of the 
three Divine Persons, men have striven to express 
(in symbolical form) as a Trinity of attributes. 
For example:—the Father, the Son and the Holy 
Spirit have been represented respectively as ‘Power,’ 
as ‘Wisdom’ and as ‘Love.’ This is the conception 
to which Dante has given expression in his im- 
mortal poem.” The inscription which the poet beheld 
written over the entrance to the Inferno runs as 
follows:— 


“God is a Spirit.” Yet even here there is a metaphyscial unity 
which underlies the Divine Threefoldness,—in which the 
three Persons coinhere. In the Divine Being the Efficient 
Cause or Agent of consciousness is not one, but three; there 
are three ‘Egos’ possessing but a single ‘ground’ of conscious- 
ness. We may properly speak of These as three Agents of 
consciousness, because to think is to act. It is the act of 
self-realization through self-reflection. 

1“The Faith of the Gospel,” pp. 67, 68. 

2“Tnferno,” canto iii, vss 4-6. 
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“Justice incited my sublime Creator; 
Created me divine Omnipotence, 
The highest Wisdom and the primal Love.” 


Such a conception, while helpful as a symbolic 
representation, must not be metaphysically pressed. 
The Divine ‘attributes’ are not, properly speaking, 
‘persons’; their number is not limited to ‘three,’ nor 
can a fixed order be maintained as existing objec- 
tively in their relation to one another. Such repre- 
sentations, however, serve to illustrate the fact that 
while in each and every Divine act the three Persons 
concur, yet Each of Them preserves throughout His 
own characteristic mode of action. 

To return, then, to the point from which we set 
out:—In addition to the ‘Trinity of origin’ and the 
‘Trinity of self-consciousness,’ there is to be recog- 
nized a Trinity of mutuality and interpenetration,— 
a Trinity not of pure Godhead alone, but one in 
which the Manhood of the Risen and glorified Lord 
finds place, and whose life is thereby communicated 
to us.’ It is this which we have been endeavoring to 
set forth in the light of Divine Revelation, while 
reverently applying to it the analytic of Christian 
thought and reflection. It is evident that these three 
modes of representation are by no means exclusive 
of each other. They are inclusive of each other, 
inasmuch as each of them is an interpretation of one 


1See above (Chapter V.) pp. 77-84. 
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and the same Divine Reality; only from a particular 
point of view. The ‘Trinities’ interpenetrate each 
other; essentially they are one and the same — 
manifestations of the same Divine and living Fact 
of God the Three in One. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE CHALCEDONIAN DECREE AS AN INTERPRETA- 
TION OF Our Lorp’s PERSON 


Ir seems to be widely taken for granted at the 
present day that modern religious thought has 
definitely departed from the position laid down by 
the Council of Chalcedon (A.D. 451) as to our 
Lord’s ‘one Person’ and ‘two natures.’ The move- 
ment known as Modernism has manifested itself 
as a revolt not only against the authority of certain 
New-Testament writings, but also against what is 
called the ‘Greek’ view of the world as held by the 
Fathers and theologians of the Church at the period 
of the great General Councils. It is held in many 
quarters that the doctrine of Christ as the eternal 
Logos or personal Word of God must be abandoned 
by modern Christian thought; at least, that it can 
no longer be maintained as an essential part of 
Christian teaching. Ultimately this criticism is 
based upon a repudiation of any necessary and 
eternal distinction as existing between the nature 
of the creature and that of the Creator,—between 
the Being of GOD and the being of man. In the 
interest of the Divine immanence the Divine tran- 
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scendence is denied or set aside; because God is 
“in” all things therefore He is not to be thought of 
as “over all things from the beginning.” Any action 
or manifestation of the Divine Being as ‘super- 
natural’ or ‘miraculous,—as, for example, in the 
case of our Lord’s entrance into the conditions of 
human existence by a Virgin Birth,—or, again, as 
in the case of a bodily resurrection from the dead, 
—must be repudiated; at least must be regarded 
as doubtful, or at any rate as wholly non-essential 
so far as our faith is concerned. Our Lord’s earthly 
life and activity are to be interpreted purely in 
terms of human personality and of human experi- 
ence. The humanitarian conception of our Lord’s 
Person and redemptive work is bound up with a 
naturalistic interpretation of the world and of 
human history. In opposition to this powerful cur- 
rent of present-day thought, the doctrine laid down 
at Chalcedon interposes itself as a bulwark, and 
against this dogma of the Church the waves of 
criticism beat ceaselessly, with no little ‘sound and 
foam.” The Chalcedonian decree witnesses to the 
metaphysical distinction between the nature of God 
and the nature of man; affirming that in Christ are 
to be recognized two whole and perfect natures; 
that is to say, the human and the Divine. It is not 
the unity of our Lord’s Person that is called in 
question to-day; it is the distinction of His natures 
that is impugned. 
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In all our thinking about the God-Man in whom 
the Eternal has manifested Himself and has come 
into personal relations with men, the necessary 
postulate is and must be that the total Christ tran- 
scends our finite, human experience. Into the ex- 
perience and consciousness of the human Jesus we 
can enter, even as He has entered into ours. We 
can share with Him that which is His, as He has 
made that which is ours His own. But together 
with that human consciousness of His,—linked up 
with it by the subtle and indissoluble bond of per- 
sonality,—there exists and must be recognized a 
consciousness that is transcendent and Divine. In 
recognizing this, we do homage to that which is 
beyond and above our finite experience; we worship 
the Holy One of GOD. Through the revelation of 
the Son, we may come to know the Father; it is 
the Father alone who knoweth or can know the Son 
(St: Mattexw 27. St Luke-xs 22): 

As a parallel to the humanitarian revolt against 
the Catholic conception of our Lord’s Person, we 
may cite the recently-broached doctrine of “‘rela- 
tivity” as taught by Einstein. As Finstein’s doc- 
trine has meant a scientific revolt against the New- 
tonian theory of gravitation, so, in religion, the 
critical thought of the present day sets aside the 
authoritative doctrine of the Church. But if, as 
Professor See maintains, the Einstein theory is 
vitiated and discredited as thoroughly unsound, on 
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account of radical and essential error in the mathe- 
matical calculations upon which it is based, may it 
not also be true that the anti-supernaturalism of the 
present day is no less unsound and unworthy of 
confidence? One thing is certain: those who deny 
or impugn the doctrine that Christ is the eternal 
Word or Son of God who in the fulness of time 
became Man, and lived and wrought upon this earth, 
—find themselves in direct opposition to the con- 
sentient witness of those theologians of the New 
Testament—St. Paul, St. John and the author of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. The dogma of the 
Church Catholic has its foundations in the un- 
doubted teaching of the great New-Testament 
Epistles and of the Fourth Gospel. Of this there 
can be no manner of doubt. The only question is: 
Is this dogma of the Church a successful and trust- 
worthy interpretation of the facts and of the teach- 
ing concerning our Lord which is set forth in the 
pages of the New Testament? It goes without 
question that to the explication of those evangelical 
facts and teachings the resources of Greek logic 
have been brought by those Fathers and theologians 
of the Church through whose instrumentality the 
decree of Chalcedon was framed. Is the result of 
their work still acceptable to us to-day? does it com- 
mend itself to sound judgment as at any rate self- 
consistent and harmonious throughout? If it does, 
then we need give ourselves no special concern as 
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to the alleged claims of ‘the modern mind’ in this 
connection. To this inquiry, then, we shall now 
address ourselves. 

The theological movement which had already 
been going on in the Church for two centuries had 
prepared the way for what was to be done at Chal- 
cedon, by developing and providing certain terms 
and a certain intellectual frame-work within which, 
or according to which, the truth concerning our 
Lord’s Person was to be expressed. Of chief sig- 
nificance and importance among these are the terms 
which have immediate reference to personality,— 
to wit, ‘hypostasis’ (= personal ‘substance’ or ‘sub- 
sistence’) and the closely-related forms ‘persona’ 
and ‘prosopon’ (tpécwrov), both of which are repre- 
sented by our English word ‘person.’ Inasmuch as 
these terms had already become current coin of 
theologians for two generations before the Council 
of Chalcedon met, it becomes important that we give 
some attention to their use by such representative 
theological minds as Athanasius, Basil and the two 
Gregories,—of whom the last three are usually 
spoken of as the ‘Cappadocians.’ Jt will be con- 
venient to take as our guide,—though not altogether 
as our authoritative standard of reference,—-the 
definition of ‘hypostasis,’ in its relation to ‘ousia’ 
(being), which is laid down by Dr. Adolf Harnack 
and is based upon what Harnack finds to be the 
usage in respect to these terms by the Cappadocian 
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theologians. ‘Prosopon’ (person) will also claim 
our attention in this connection. 

In order adequately to understand and do justice 
to the formula of Chalcedon, we need first of all 
to recognize that the theological terms in question 
were used by men who were the ‘scientific’ thinkers 
of their day; men who brought all the resources of 
Greek logic to bear upon the facts of the Christian 
faith,—in this instance, upon the fact of the Incar- 
nation. We shall have to recognize,—as we shall 
find these theologians recognizing, more or less 
clearly,—not only a concrete, but also an abstract 
(or relatively abstract) significance, both in the 
factors of the problem objectively presented, and in 
the terms in which these factors found expression. 
The chief terms in this connection are four; namely, 
—‘hypostasis,’ ‘persona’ (mpécwrov), ‘nature’ (vous) 
and ‘characteristic quality’ (idrns, proprietas). 
The catholicity of the formula is seen in the fact 
that it does not merely present for our acceptance 
a single one of two alternatives, but embraces two 
antitheses within a single statement. It is not a 
case of either—or, but a case of both—and. Christ 
is not either God or Man; He is at one and the same 
time God and Man. But what the Chalcedonian 
doctrine implies will become clearly manifest only 
upon a careful analysis of the formula itself, both 
in its Greek and Latin forms. 

To repeat:—The comprehensiveness of the Chal- 
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cedonian formula, as well as its permanent value 
are the outcome of the effort made by those who 
framed it to do justice to all factors in the problem. 
The fortunate,—rather we should say, the Provi- 
dential circumstance was this;—that the Eastern 
and Western theologians who had part in the fram- 
ing of the Decree approached the problem from two 
relatively distinct view-points. To the Westerns, 
the two ‘natures’ (or ‘substances’ as St. Leo calls 
them) in Christ were envisaged as concrete reali- 
ties; the ‘personality,’ or centre of unity, was more 
abstract. To the Greeks, on the other hand, the 
concrete reality was the Divine ‘hypostasis’ of the 
Word Incarnate; the humanity,— the human mind, 
soul and spirit of our Lord, as well as His physical 
body,—tended to be conceived of or envisaged in 
toto as abstract ‘characteristic’ (idérys), ie, as an 
attribute inhering in the Divine Logos. Concretely, 
the Greek orthodox Fathers tended to think of the 
one incarnate nature of the Divine Son. They held 
fast to the Cyrillian formula—péia ¢vois rot Adyov 
vecapxwpevy,—‘‘one incarnate nature of the Word.” 
The distinctive contribution which Western thought 
was to make to the theology of the Incarnation 
already lay implied, though not as yet clearly ex- 
pressed, in the distinction (foreign to Greek theo- 
logical usage) between substantia and persona. This 
distinction, already long since drawn by Tertullian 
in his theology of the Trinity, finally established 
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itself and became current throughout the Western 
Church by means of the Symbol known as the 
‘Athanasian’ Creed.* It was through this distinc- 
tion that the way was being prepared for a new 
interpretation of ‘persona,’—an interpretation which 
should be in terms of consciousness rather than in 
terms of ‘substance’; in other words, should be 
psychological. But the metaphysical or ‘hypostatic’ 
interpretation of ‘persona’ still persisted; has indeed 
persisted down to the present time. As a matter 
of fact, we cannot entirely get away from it. For 
if ‘personality’ be an actual factor in consciousness, 
it must possess reality,—i.e., substantiality, even 
though in this particular connection it be technically 
set over against that antithetic factor or ‘motive’ 
which is called ‘substance.’ In other words; In the 
theology of consciousness, Divine and human, sub- 
stance’ as well as ‘person’ has received a more re- 
stricted and (so to speak) abstract meaning.’ 


1It is instructive in this connection to compare the language 
of the four different Greek versions of the Symbolum Qui- 
cunque, with particular reference to their use of the terms 
imbcracis, ovola, iors and mpbowrov, not only in the Trinitarian 
section of the Creed, but also in the second part, which deals 
with the Incarnation. These versions are to be found at the 
end of the fourth volume of St. Athanasius’ writings, in 
Migne’s Patrologia (Patrum Graecorum). 

2See for a fuller discussion of ‘substance’ and ‘person’ im 
this connection those chapters in my “Spirit and Personality” 
which deal with the theology of the Trinity and of the Incar- 
nation (chapters III. and IV.). 
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The Chalcedonian conception of the Person of - 
Christ may perhaps be set in a clearer light by a 
comparison drawn from the field of photography. 
In the preparation of a picture for the stereoscope 
two photographs of the object to be represented are 
taken; from two different points of view. This is 
in order to preserve that impression of depth—of 
the third dimension—which we receive through 
binocular vision,—i.e., through looking at an object 
with two eyes. The object in itself is the same; 
the impression received is that of a unit; but in 
that single impression two distinct pictures are 
blended. So in reference to the Person of Christ; 
the Greek theologians viewed Him from the Divine 
standpoint, as the eternal Word,—the God-Logos 
who had become Incarnate. By taking our nature 
upon Him—by clothing Himself in our flesh—the 
eternal Son had made our manhood an attribute 
of His Godhead; an instrument or organ by which 
that Godhead could manifest itself in a human en- 
vironment and under human conditions. The 
Western theologians, on the other hand, took a 
somewhat different point of view. To them, the 
two natures in Christ,—the Divine and the human, 
—seemed, as it were, to balance each other. They 
found their unity in the one ‘personality’ which 
seemed equally to belong to both. In other words; 
the ‘persona’—the centre of consciousness—tended 
to be thought of as more abstract, while the human 
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nature (as well as the Divine) remained in its full 
concreteness. Thus the way was being prepared 
for a new interpretation of the concept of ‘per- 
sonality’—an interpretation which should no longer 
express itself primarily in terms of ‘substance.’ The 
Greeks, on the other hand,—to return to them,— 
conceived of the unity of the Word Incarnate in 
terms of substance—it was a hypostatic union. The 
Logos-—-the eternal Son of .God—was envisaged in 
the concreteness of His Divine nature; while the 
humanity was thought of as a more or less abstract 
‘quality’ or characteristic, inhering in that Divine 
Hypostasis,—i.e., in the personal subsistence of the 
eternal Son. Thus, while St. Leo (from the 
Western view-point) speaks of the two ‘natures’ 
in our Lord as two ‘substances,’ * the Greeks connect 
‘substance’ rather with our Lord’s one person 
(xpécwrov); thus making the ‘person’ concrete, and 
the (human) ‘nature’ relatively abstract. This 
union of two relatively distinct view-points becomes 
evident when we consider closely the wording of the 
Decree itself:—‘‘Following the holy fathers, we 
have all learned to acknowledge with one consent 

. one and the same Christ,—Son, Lord, Only- 
Begotten; recognized as in two natures, without 
confusion, without change, without separation, with- 
out division; the difference of the natures in no 


1Ep. ad Flavian, 3;—“The distinction of both natures and 
substances was preserved, and both met in one person.” 
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wise being removed on account of the union, but 

rather, the peculiar characteristic (irs, pro- 

prietas) of each nature being preserved, and con-. 
curring into one person and one hypostasis,”— 

eis &v mpdcwrov kal play trdoracw ovvtpexovons,—( Lat. in 
unam personam atque subsistentiam ) ;—‘“‘not parted 

or divided into two ‘prosopa’—but one and the same 

Son and Only-Begotten, (the) God-Logos, (the) 

Lord Jesus Christ.” * 

The intellectual strength and convincingness of 
this representation of the one Person of our Lord 
as existing in His two natures, lies in its depih;— 
in the fact that two distinct view-points,—each of 
them equally valid and important,—are embraced 
therein. It may be said, and it is being said in many 
different quarters to-day, that this representation 
does not speak to the thought of the present time. 
But, on the other hand, it does not appear that 
‘modern’ thought has as yet done anything to 
destroy its intellectual and metaphysical validity. 
Is it not true that our modern thought and appre- 
hension of God has been growing dim,—-“the world 
is too much with us, late and soon,’’-—and that we 
need just this safeguard and check of the historic 
doctrine of the Church to guard us against the ever- 
growing humanitarianism and naturalism of the 
age in which we live? Of are we preparing to go 
the length of those who deny altogether the fact 

1 Hahn, Symbole der alten Kirche, pp. 166-168. 
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that our Lord Jesus Christ is indeed that Divine 
Logos—that eternal Son—who, first “existing in the 
form of God,” afterward “took upon him the form 
of a servant’? But if, as I said before, we are 
prepared to go that length, we shall not only throw 
overboard what General Councils of the Church 
Catholic have laid down, but shall have to repudiate 
the teaching of St. Paul, of St. John and of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews,—not to speak of other parts 
of the New Testament. For simple souls it is in- 
deed sufficient to believe in our Lord Jesus Christ 
—Son of God and Son of Man—without raising 
any question as to intellectual distinctions and the 
dogmatic decisions of General Councils. But, on 
the other hand, if there is such a thing as theology, 
—i.e., the scientific coordination and interpretation 
of the Gospel facts,—then we shall find the Catholic 
Creeds of the Church, as well as the doctrine of our 
Lord’s Incarnation, as embodied in the formula of 
Chalcedon, a sound and an indispensable founda- 
tion for our intellectual apprehension of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. This teaching is just as necessary for 
us to-day as it was for the men of the early Chris- 
tian centuries. 

And now let us consider the meaning of our 
theological terms somewhat more narrowly,—par- 
ticularly of the term ‘hypostasis’ in its relation to 
‘ousia’ (being), and also of ‘prosopon’ (persona) ; 
with special reference to the usage which we find 
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in the ‘Cappadocian’ theologians,—Basil and the 
two Gregories. Dr. Harnack’s definition shall give 
direction to our inquiry. 


HARNACK ON THE MEANING OF ‘OUSIA’ AND 
‘HYPOSTASIS’ 


The definition of ‘ousia’ and ‘hypostasts’ given by 
the historian and critic Dr. Adolf Harnack carries 
with it the authority of its distinguished author. Itis 
(tentatively) adopted by R. L. Ottley* (though 
without acknowledgment of the source) and no 
doubt has become more or less current in theological 
circles in the English-speaking world. Although 
Harnack is referring particularly to the meaning 
which these terms bear in the theology of the ‘Cap- 
padocians’—Basil and the two Gregories—at the 
same time his statement obviously has a direct bear- 
ing upon the theology of the Incarnation as this 
was formulated at Chalcedon two generations later. 
It therefore becomes necessary that we consider it 
in our present inquiry. Harnack’s words are as 
follows :—“By creating a firm terminology, they” 
(i.e., the ‘Cappadocians,’ with whom Harnack here 
associates Apollinarius of Laodicea) “succeeded at 
the same time in producing apparently clear 
formulas. ‘Ousia’ now received the middle sense 
between the abstract idea of ‘being’ and the concrete 


1 Doctrine of the Incarnation, vol. ii. pp. 42, 43. 
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idea of ‘individual being’; so, however, that it very 
strongly inclined to the former. ‘Hypostasis’ re- 
ceived the middle sense between ‘person’ and ‘at- 
tribute’ (= ‘accident,’ i.e., ‘modality’ ) in such a way, 
however, that the conception of ‘person’ was the 
stronger. ‘Prosopon,’ since it sounded Sabellian- 
like, was avoided, but not rejected.” ? 

Perhaps the best way to evaluate Dr. Harnack’s 
statement is to include within our survey the whole 
theological development which had its terminus a 
quo in the Nicene Creed and the theology of 
Athanasius, and its terminus ad quem in John of 
Damascus’ “Exposition of the Orthodox Faith.” In 
this development, moreover, the formula of Chal- 
cedon bears a most important part. In order rightly 
to estimate the teaching of the “Cappadocians,’ we 
may not consider it in isolation, but in its concrete 
historical and theological setting. By this method 
alone can we arrive at satisfactory results and reach 
a conclusion which shall be at once sound and con- 
vincing. As on the religious side we must find our 
point of departure in the revelation concerning our 
Lord which is set forth in the pages of the New 
Testament, so, on the scientific side, we go back, 
with the Greek Fathers and theologians, to their 
intellectual master, Aristotle. 

In the logic of Aristotle, among the categories of 
thought, ‘being’ (essence) holds the first place; it 


1 Outlines of the History of Dogma, p. 260. 
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is ‘the queen of the categories.’ But first of all we 
have to distinguish between the ‘primary’ and 
‘secondary’ meanings of ‘ousia’ (=‘essence,’ ‘being’ ). 
‘Ousia’ is either individual or generic. Of these 
significations, the first (prdté ousia) is concrete; the 
second (deutera ousia) is abstract—indicating the 
class or species. ‘Man,’—the genus homo,—is deutera 
ousia while the individual John or Henry is a proté 
ousia. Now, in so far as the term ‘ousia’ is applied by 
the Cappadocians to the three Persons of the Holy 
Trinity, it isin the sense of deutera ousia, it indicates 
that Godhead (theotés) which each Member of the 
Trinity shares with the other Two. As regards the 
several ‘Persons’-—the Father, the Son and the 
Holy Ghost—envisaged as existing side by side (so 
to speak) and apart from all thought of subordina- 
tion of one to the other,—the term ‘ousia’ (being) 
is applied in the generic rather than in the individual 
sense. That is to say: Father, Son and Holy Spirit 
are not spoken of as three ‘essences’ (ousiai) but as 
three ‘Hypostases’ ; i.e., three Individuals who share 
in the one Godhead (theotés). On the other hand, in 
the later usage of John of Damascus, ‘ousia’ means 
préte ousia—individual Being, and indicates the 
Godhead as the one concrete Divine Essence, con- 
templated as existing in a three-fold mode ;—to wit, 
as ‘unbegotten’ (underived), as ‘begotten’ and as 
‘proceeding.’ I think we shall always find that what 
‘ousia’ means in any given connection depends upon 
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what ‘hypostasis’ means in the same connection ; the 
two terms are complementary the one to the other. 
In our last chapter * we shall see the term ‘hypostasis’ 
in the gradual course of theological development 
trending from the concrete to the abstract. Origin- 
ally, ‘hypostasis’ conveyed the thought of individual, 
personal being, with all which that implies of 
faculty, attribute and activity,—including volition, 
mind and thought. Such was its meaning in Heb. 
i. 3, and such is its meaning as it occurs in the 
first form of the Nicene Creed (of a.p. 325). From 
this point of departure, ‘hypostasis’ moved (so to 
speak) to that point where, as in the writings of 
John Damascene, we find it indicating simple—al- 
most abstract—existence '(yparxis), albeit existence 
in this or the other particular mode of agennésia, 
gennésia or ekporeusis. Meantime, the meaning of the 
complementary and reciprocal term ‘ousia’ has also 
changed, but in a reverse direction. That is to say: 
as ‘hypostasis’ has become more abstract, ‘ousia’ has 
become more concrete, until, in the usage of John 
of Damascus, ‘ousia,’ as used in reference to God, 
means definitely, the individual Divine Being. Thus 
we are brought back to ‘ousia’ in its primary sense 
of ‘individual being’ (proté ousia). This is, more- 
over, the sense which ‘ousia’ bears in the writings 
of St. Athanasius. Thus, both John of Damascus 
and Athanasius are at one in assigning a concrete 


1“John of Damascus and Catholic Theology,” (chapter xii). 
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meaning to ‘ousia,’ rather than the sense of abstract 
Godhead (theotés) which the word bears in the usage 
of the ‘Cappadocians.’ However, we must not over- 
look the important difference between the view of 
John of Damascus and that of Athanasius. Their 
point of agreement lies in the fact that they both 
conceive of ‘being,’ in relation to God, as concrete, 
individual being. But in John’s conception the God- 
head is viewed (if I may so say) indifferently under 
any one of its three distinct modes of subsistence; 
i.e., either as ‘unbegotten,’ as ‘begotten’ or as ‘pro- 
ceeding.” On the other hand, in the writings of 
Athanasius (whose usage is in accordance with the 
Nicene Creed in its original form) the Godhead (as 
proté ousia) is identified primarily with the Person 
of the Father. He is the ‘one God,’ in whom ousia 
and hypostasis are identified. The Son derives His 
being from the Father, and not from any other 
‘ousia’ or ‘hypostasis.’* In the words of Athanasius 
(Orat. IV. 1) “there is but one really and truly and 
actually existing ‘ousia’ and ‘hypostasis,’ ”’”—namely, 
that of the One God, “who says, ‘I am that I am.’ ” 
From Him is derived the Son,—“hypostatic from 
Hypostasis, and from Ousia essential and in-essen- 
tial, and existent from the Existing One.” ? 


1 See the Nicene Creed as set forth by the First General 
Council (A. D. 325) ;—rods 5¢ pdoxovres elvar (roy ‘Yidv) . . . € 
érépas broordcews 7) ovolas . . . dvabeuariter  Kaboduxh éxxdAnola, 

2Os yap éx Beod Beds ort, Kal é€k Lopod Todla, xal éx Aovyixod 
Aéyos, kal é« Ilarpds ‘Lids: otrws é& vroordcews “wdctaros, kal & 
ovalas ovoiwdns Kal évotaowos, kal €& 8vros dy. 
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From this brief survey of Greek theological 
thought, as this is exemplified in the writings of 
its great orthodox representatives, we are now in 
a position to consider Dr. Harnack’s statement in 
regard to ‘hypostasis,’ as this term is employed by the 
Cappadocians. “Hypostasis,” he says, “received 
the middle sense between ‘person’ and ‘attribute’ 
(=‘accident,’ i.e., ‘modality’),’ in such a way, how- 
ever, that the conception of ‘person’ was the 
stronger.” I submit that this term ‘person’ is too 
elastic; is used by theologians and philosophers in 
too many different senses to make it a suitable term 
in this connection; it is too much like defining 
ignotum by ignotius. Moreover, to us moderns of 
the West, ‘person’ necessarily carries with it a 
psychologic implication which is foreign to the 
Greek mode of thought. But Harnack evidently 
here intends ‘person’ in that concrete sense which 
we have indicated as the original meaning of ‘hypos- 
tasis.’ His thought appears to be that ‘hypostasis’ 
wavered between two different meanings,—that of 
concrete, individual being, and that of abstract ‘at- 
tribute’ or ‘mode,’ but so that it trended toward the 
former meaning. Now when we view Greek Trini- 
tarianism in its entire development, we certainly do 


1This is rather inexact; ‘mode’ and ‘attribute’ are not 
regarded as equivalent expressions by metaphysicians. 
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find ‘hypostasis’ used in both senses, while (as we 
have already seen) the general trend of its significance 
was from the concrete to the abstract. This, indeed, 
is what we should naturally have expected to find; 
for it is the general habit of human thinking to 
begin with the individual and the concrete, and 
thence gradually to work on to the abstract and 
general. But it is important to observe that in no 
particular passage of the theologians under consid- 
eration do we find ‘hypostasis’ used in some vague, 
intermediate sense, as hovering somewhere between 
two extremes. In the complete interpretation of 
‘hypostasis’ both of these extremes must be included. 
And the same is the case with ‘ousia.” In any given 
connection, “ousia’ means (or was intended to mean 
by the particular theologian who happened to be 
using it) something perfectly definite. In any given 
passage, ‘ousia’ is either concrete or abstract; it is 
either generic or individual. it is to be feared that 
in his statement Dr. Harnack has told us,—not what 
these particular terms (“ousia,’ ‘hypostasis’) are, but 
where they are; he has located them historically, 
but he has not defined them philosophically, as they 
are used by the Greek Orthodox Fathers. Or, 
again, he has told us what they are not, rather than 
what they are. 

A brief though comprehensive glance at the 
movement of thought through that ‘golden age’ of 
Greek theology which extends from Athanasius to 
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John of Damascus, reveals, I venture to think, the 
following facts :— 

‘Ousia’ and ‘hypostasis,’ at first coinciding in their 
original meaning of concrete, individual existence, 
afterwards became separated (as in the writings of 
the “Cappadocians’),* so that, while ‘hypostasis’ 
represents the concrete, individual person or being, 
‘ousia’ indicates that generic ‘essence’ which is 
shared by each individual in common with the rest 
of his class or species. Finally, as in the “Exposi- 
tion” of John of Damascus, ‘ousia’ has once more 
reverted to its concrete, individual significance. As 
applied to the Triune God, it indicates the fulness 
of His Being, in which mind, will, power and affec- 
tion are all included. ‘Hypostasis,’ meanwhile, has 
become limited to those ‘forms’ or ‘modes’ in which 
the Divine Being subsists, as (a) ‘unbegotten,’ as 
(b) ‘begotten’ and as (c) ‘proceeding.’ Yet the 
difference between John of Damascus and the Cap- 
padocians is rather a difference of emphasis than a 
real disagreement in meaning. The Cappadocians 
had prepared the way for John, and John, in his 
turn, was thoroughly loyal to the teaching of his 
great predecessors. And the same may be affirmed 
of the Cappadocians in their relation to Athanasius 


1St. Basil maintains (Ep. 125) that the terms ovcla and 
urécracis in the Nicene anathema are not to be regarded as 
equivalent. See the translation in Nic. and Post-Nic. Lib’y 
of the Fathers (2nd Ser.) p. 194. 
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and his teaching. All of these kindred and sym- 
pathetic minds were in fact cooperating in the great 
effort to express (so far as might be possible) the 
several aspects of the transcendent truth of GOD 
the One in Three, the Three in One. 

The conclusion, then, at which we arrive is, that 
it is a vain effort to attempt to pin down either 
‘ousia’ or ‘hypostasis’ to a single, exclusive meaning. 
‘Being’ and ‘personality’ are too elastic and too 
elusive in their several aspects for any such pro- 
cedure to be possible. 

In regard to the closely-connected term ‘prosdpon’ 
(Lat. persona) Harnack affirms that “ ‘prosopon,’ 
since it sounded Sabellian-like, was avoided, but not 
rejected, by the Cappadocians.” As a matter of 
fact, the term is definitely put forward as prac- 
tically equivalent to ‘hypostasis’ both by St. Basil 
(Ep. lii. 3) and by St. Gregory of Nazianzus (Orat. 
XXXIX. 11). St. Basil says, in speaking of the 
term ‘homoousios,’—‘‘This term also corrects the 
error of Sabellius; for it removes the idea of 
the identity of the ‘hypostasis,’ and introduces 
in perfection the conception of the ‘persons’ 
(prosopon).” St. Gregory (in his Oration on the 
Holy Lights) is setting forth the sublime truth that 
God is Three and One:—“Three in Individual 
Characteristics (idiotétas) or ‘hypostases,—if any 
prefers so to call Them,—or ‘persons’ (prosdpa),— 
for we will not quarrel about the names, so long as 
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the syllables amount to the same meaning ;—but one 
in respect to the ‘substance,’—that is, the Godhead. 
(Compare also Orat. xlii. 16.) 

Later on, in the decree of the Council of Chal- 
cedon (A.D. 451) which, of course, relates to the 
Incarnation, the two terms ‘prosdpon’ and ‘hypos- 
tasis’ seem to be used as mutually explanatory of and 
complementary to each other,—‘prosdpon’ expressing 
(if I may so say) the metaphysical unity of essence 
which embraces the two ‘natures,’—the Divine and 
the human,—and ‘hypostasis’ expressing the concrete 
personal being of the Incarnate Son. What has 
just been said applies to the decree in its Greek 
form; in the Latin version, as in the later Scholastic 
theology of the West, ‘persona’ and ‘subsistentia’ 
are regarded as strictly synonymous terms, being 
equivalent to the Greek ‘prosdpon.’ 

By this decree the way was prepared for the in- 
terpretation of ‘hypostasis’ in that stricter and more 
limited significance in which the term is employed 
by John of Damascus, where it is evidently iden- 
tified with ‘prosdpon’ ; either term being understood 
to express the fact of ‘existence’ (‘hyparxis’), but 
existence after a certain manner, or in a certain 
‘mode’—‘tropos hyparxeés’). Nevertheless, ‘hypos- 
tasis’ rather than ‘prosdpon’ is the term which John 
habitually uses to express ‘subsistence,’ whether it 
be in connection with the doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion, or the doctrine of the Trinity. It is ‘sub- 
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sistence,’ but always subsistence after a certain mode- 
that is expressed. 

To sum up the matter: ‘Ousia’ and ‘hypostasis’ 
have each of them (a) a more concrete, and 
(b) a more abstract signification. ‘Ousia’ and 
‘hypostasis,’ being complementary terms, are to 
be interpreted, each of them, by reference to the 
other. When ‘ousia’ is used in the more abstract 
meaning,—that of generic being,—‘hypostasis’ on 
the other hand, is found to express its concrete 
meaning of individual existence,—and vice versa. 
The latter use is found in John of Damascus, with 
whom ‘ousia’ denotes the concrete being of the 
Tritmne God; while ‘hypostasis’ indicates the several 
modes of subsistence in which that one Divine Being 
is found to exist. This latter is the scholastic con- 
ception which was to dominate theological thought 
throughout the mediaeval period, and even down 
into the modern era.* 


THE ‘HOMOOUSION’ 


What has been said above has an important bear- 
ing upon the interpretation of that well-known yet not 
always clearly understood term ‘homodusios.’ What 


1It is of interest in this connection to note that in the 
usage of modern Greek the ordinary terms to express 
‘person,’ ‘personality,’ are mpdcwmrov, mpoowmixérys; the term 
mécravois seems to have dropped out altogether. See Jannaris’ 
Modern Greek Dictionary (Engl.-Greek) s.v. ‘person.’ 
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homoousios means in any given connection obvi- 
ously depends upon what ousia means in that same 
connection. If ‘ousia’ be used concretely, i.e., in the 
sense of individual being,—the Being and Essence 
of the One God,—then to say that the Son of God 
is ‘homoousios’ with the Father is to predicate of the 
Son numerical identity of essence with the Father. 
This is the predominating thought in the mind of 
St. Athanasius. The Son of God belongs to the 
Father’s essence; He is the essential Word and 
Wisdora of the Father; interior to the Father’s be- 
ing. Thisis frequently expressed by the term idion or 
idiotés. Not (as the Arians impiously maintained ) 
is the Son ‘alien’ or ‘foreign’ to the Father’s es- 
sence; on the contrary, He is the Father’s own 
‘proprium’ or ‘essential Property,’ without which the 
Father would not be what He is. Or can we con- 
ceive of God as without ‘Word’ (i.e., Reason) and 
without ‘Wisdom’? The thought is not only ab- 
surd, but impious. That this is the characteristic 
teaching of Athanasius is too well known to need 
argument. 

But, from another point of view,—that is to say, 
when ‘ousia’ is conceived of as abstract or generic 
being, then ‘homodusios’ (co-essential) when predi- 
cated of any individual as in relation to another, 
means that these two beings belong to one and the 
same species or category; they share in the same 
generic ‘being.’ Peter and Paul for example, will be 
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‘homodusioi’ each with the other, as belonging to the 
common genus homo, in which each of them exists 
as an individual member. This analogy is applied 
by Basil the Great to explain the relation of the 
Son of God to the Father, as it is also by John of 
Damascus. But while it is true that Athanasius 
would not accept this explanation without reserve,” 
neither, on the other hand, would John of Damascus 
so accept it. For in the case of Peter and Paul, 
inasmuch as these are distinct and separate indi- 
viduals, there is no such indwelling of one of them 
by the other as obtains in the case of the eternal 
Son of God in relation to His Father. 

It will be observed that from the point of view 
of ‘ousia’ as abstract or generic ‘being,’—indicating 
that which individuals belonging to the same species 
have in common,—it will be a matter of indifference 
whether one speaks of the individuals as being ‘of 
the same essence’ or ‘of like essence.’ ‘Homoiousios’ 
equally with ‘homoousios’ has therefore a good and 
true meaning. Athanasius not only freely used the 
term homotios (homoios kat’ ousian) to express the 
relation of the Son of God to His Father, but was 
willing to accept homotousios, if this term were 
properly explained, and not used as a substitute for 


1 Basil, Ep. xxxviii. “Concerning the difference between 
‘ousia’ and ‘hypostasis.” The teaching is reproduced by John 
of Damascus, Expositio III. 4. 

2 Athan. Letter to the Antiochenes, §§ 5, 6. 
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homoéusios. But Athanasius does not seem to bring 
out the clear distinction between generic essence or 
nature and individual being, as do Basil and Gregory 
of Nazianzus. Yet I am sure that Harnack over- 
emphasizes the difference between Athanasius and 
his brethren when he speaks of the latter as having 
founded a school of “neo-orthodoxy,” or as having 
brought theology into union with science. 

In the light of the facts just cited, it becomes 
evident that, from the ‘Cappadocian’ point of view, 
‘consubstantiality’ (to homodusion) does not involve 
strict numerical identity of essence. In the decree 
of the Council of Chalcedon, our Lord is expressly 
declared to be ‘homoousios’ with the Father accord- 
ing to the Godhead, and ‘homodusios’ with ourselves 
according to the manhood.”’* It is evident that 
Christ in His manhood is not numerically ‘one in 
essence’ with the individual human beings who con- 
stitute the genus homo, although He shares with 
them the same generic humanity. In like manner, 
while the Son of God shares in the same Divine 
nature and essence with His Father, He is numeric- 
ally distinct from Him. 


lguoovowv r@ Iarpl xara rv Oebrnra, Kal duootcrov roy adrdv 
(i.e., Tov Kipiov judy 'Inooty Xpirdv) quivy kara Thy dvOpwrbryra, 
Hahn. op. cit., p. 166. 
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‘CONSUBSTANTIALITY THE TRUE CONCEPTION 


The term ‘consubstantial’ is the key-note of the 
truth as witnessed both by the Nicene Creed and 
by the Decree of Chalcedon. ‘Consubstantiality’ 
(homoousiotés) stands forth as the true and valid 
conception, both in respect to the doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity and to that of our Lord’s Incarnation. As 
the eternal Son, our Lord is from all eternity ‘con- 
substantial’ with His Father. In like manner, by 
taking upon Him our flesh, He became ‘consub- 
stantial, —of the same nature,—with us. There was 
no transformation here involved—either of the 
Godhead into flesh, or of the human nature into 
the nature of God. The two natures continue to 
exist side by side, each in its integrity and per- 
fection, each in the fulfilment of the functions and 
activities proper to itself, within the sphere of our 
Lord’s Personality. Is it not reasonable, then,— 
is it not in harmony with the great analogy of faith, 
to conceive that in the case of the Sacrament of 
the Body of Christ not one, but two ‘substances’ 
are to be recognized,—the substance of the Body 
co-existing with the substance of the consecrated 
Bread? Such was the doctrine of that great School- 
man William of Occam, and such was the teaching 
of John Wycliffe. The language of the Prayer- 
Book, while not, indeed, compelling this interpreta- 
tion, nevertheless admits it; and it cannot be denied 
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that it is in conformity with the analogy of the 
Catholic faith. This teaching, if I mistake not, 
was definitely set forth as the teaching of our 
Church by Archbishop Lawrence in his Bampton 
Lectures of 1804.1. The phrase ‘real presence,’ 
meaning the presence of the ‘Res,’—‘the thing sig- 
nified,’-—in this case, ‘the Body and Blood of Christ’ 
(see Church Catechism) appears plainly to convey 
the idea of consubstantiation. This ‘real presence’ 
is a fact in the supernatural order; it is realized by 
the benediction of the Word and by the santifica- 
tion of the Spirit, imparted to those ‘gifts and crea- 
tures of bread and wine’ which symbolize and 
represent the spiritual realities of the Body and 
Blood of Christ. 

The issue is being forced upon us to-day, not by 
Calvinists, as in the days of Archbishop Lawrence, 
but by the efforts of an extremist propaganda com- 
ing from the opposite wing of the Anglican Com- 
munion. While maintaining our Lord’s real, objec- 
tive Presence in the holy sacrament of His Body 
and Blood, we must not lose hold of the objective 
reality of the bread and wine, which, “remaining 
still in their very natural substances . . . there- 
fore may not be adored.’”’? Not “to be gazed upon, 

1“An attempt to illustrate those articles of the Church of 
England, which the Calvinists improperly consider as Cal- 
vinistical.. ..” By Richard Lawrence, LL.D. Bishop of 


Cashel. Published by the Oxford University Press. 1805. 
2‘Declaration on Kneeling” in the English Prayer-Book. 
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or to be carried about,” were the Sacraments or-. 
dained of Christ, “but that we should duly use 
them.”’* Such is the sound, moderate, Scriptural 
and truly Catholic position which it is our duty and 
privilege as Anglicans to maintain. In the words 
with which Harnack concludes his Outline of the 
History of Dogma ;— 

“Gott schenke uns nur ein festes Herz, Muth, 
Demuth und Geduld’’! 


1 Article XXV., “Of the Sacraments.” 


CHAPTER XII 
JoHN oF DAMASCUS AND CATHOLIC THEOLOGY 


St. JoHN of Damascus not only stands out as 
a picturesque figure against the background of his- 
tory, but is himself a theologian of peculiar sig- 
nificance. He is the best and the completest scien- 
tific exponent of the official Greek, or rather 
Greco-Latin theological system of the Catholic 
Church. His life falls historically between the 
Sixth and Seventh General Councils of the (as yet) 
undivided Church; and it is mainly by reference 
to these two Councils and their distinctive teaching 
that John’s theological significance is to be deter- 
mined. The Sixth Council (it will be remembered ) 
affirmed (as against Monophysitism) that there exist 
in the Incarnate Son of God two distinct ‘wills’ 
and two distinct ‘energies,—the Divine and the 
human. To the explication and defense of this 
teaching, John of Damascus bent his best efforts. 
The Seventh,—which was the last of the series of 
great General Councils,—affirmed (as against the 
Iconoclasts) the propriety and the religious value 
of the worship of images,—particularly those of our 
Lord, of His blessed Mother and of the Saints. 

189 
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Of this veneration of images, of the Cross and of 
holy relics, John stood out in his day as the fore- 
most champion. 

And this leads us to a brief glance at the career 
and personal characteristics of this man who, in 
ecclesiastical history, stood in a peculiar sense at 
the parting of the ways, and whose writings con- 
stitute what may be called the classic expression of 
Catholic theology. 

A devout Christian and an acute thinker of the 
eighth century, the character of John Damascene 
strikes one as by no means that of a mere recluse. 
Born in the city of Damascus at the close of the 
seventh or the beginning of the eighth century, John 
was fortunate both in his civic standing and in his 
educational opportunities. His father was an office- 
holder under the Mohammedan caliph ;—the city of 
Damascus, together with a large part of Western 
Asia, having passed under Saracen rule. But John 
had a unique advantage in his association with Cos- 
mas, a Sicilian monk of great culture and erudition, 
who had been brought by the Saracens as a captive 
to Damascus from the shores of Italy. Cosmas took 
the youthful John’s education in hand, and found 
in him a most apt and responsive pupil. In the 
enthusiastic language of his biographer, John soon 
“equalled Diophantes in algebra, and Euclid in 
geometry.” After the death of his father Sergius, 
John was raised to high official position in his native 
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city, becoming chief councillor under the caliph. But 
John’s civic activity was soon to give place to his 
greater work as an ecclesiastic and theologian. 
“About the year 730 a.D. the Emperor Leo the 
Isaurian, out of revenge for a book John had writ- 
ten in defense of images, convicted him, by the aid 
of a forged letter, of treason to the caliph, who 
ordered one of his hands to be cut off.” Legend 
has it that upon John’s prostrating himself before 
the Virgin, the maimed part was restored. (May 
it have been that, in answer to John’s prayers, the 
caliph’s sentence was remitted?) But this event led 
to John’s retirement from worldly activity, and to 
his embracing the life of a monk. That, however, 
by no means meant that John was henceforward to 
live as a mere recluse. In the interest of his cam- 
paign on behalf of image-worship, John even ad- 
ventured a journey to Constantinople, the seat of 
Constantine IV. (Copronymus) who had succeeded 
to the throne on the death of his father, Leo IIL, 
and who was even more bitterly opposed to image- 
worship than his father had been, persecuting its 
votaries with relentless severity. 

Enough has now been said to show that John 
was a man of many contacts and wide experience 
of life. In his versatile spirit, scientific and imagina- 
tive interests alike held place. He was a musician 
and a hymn-writer as well as a polemic; a philos- 
opher as well as a theologian and dogmatist. Three 
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of our familiar and much-loved hymns attest his 
powers as a Christian lyricist;—“Those eternal 
bowers,” “Come ye faithful, raise the strain” and 
“The Day of Resurrection.” “Gerbert, in his “His- 
tory of Sacred Music,’ credits John with doing for 
the East what Gregory the Great accomplished for 
the West,—substituting notes and other numerical 
characters for the letters of the alphabet to indicate 
musical values. It is certain that John adapted 
choral music to the purposes of the liturgy.” * 
John’s work as a philosopher was no less sig- 
nificant. The first part of his great work “The 
Fountain of Knowledge” (Iny7 yeoeus), entitled the 
“Dialectic,” is a partial exposition of Aristotle’s 
Organon, the methods of which John applied to 
Catholic theology. Be it noted that this was a cen- 
tury before the first Arabic translation of Aristotle 
made its appearance. Moreover, the “Dialectic” 
contains a summary of Aristotle’s “Categories,” to- 
gether with the “Isagoge” of Porphyry. There can 
be no doubt that the Arabians owe not a little of 
the fame of their philosophy to John’s inspiration. 
Not only so; it is still more plainly evident that it 
is John of Damascus rather than Thomas Aquinas 
to whom Catholic theology is indebted for the 
thorough-going application of the Aristotelian prin- 
ciples and method. John’s “Accurate Exposition of 
the Orthodox Faith” (which appears as the third 


1 Catholic Encyclopaedia, s.v. St. John Damascene. 
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part of the “Fountain of Knowledge”) was in fact 
the first summary of connected theological opinions 
in the history of the Church, and was the precursor 
of Peter Lombard’s “Book of Sentences” and of 
the “Summa Theologiae” of Thomas Aquinas. In 
its Latin translation it was in the hands both of 
Peter and of Thomas, and was constantly consulted 
by both of them. But while Thomas’s great work 
“Contra Gentiles” is bewildering in its complexity 
and formidable in its vastness, the work of John, 
by comparison, is simple, well-proportioned and con- 
cise. The former may be likened to a city of 
mediaeval Italy,—its houses huddled together, its 
streets narrow and tortuous, its passage-ways laby- 
rinthine. John’s compact and luminous treatise, on 
the other hand, has the simplicity, the unity, the 
well-proportioned harmony of a Greek temple. It 
is probable that if one wishes to gain a comprehen- 
sive view of Catholic theology, with particular 
reference to the great doctrines of the Trinity and 
the Incarnation, there is no clearer statement, no 
more comprehensive summary to which he can be 
referred than the “Expositio” of John Damascene. 

The “Accurate Exposition of the Orthodox 
Faith” is divided into four books. Of these, the 
first deals with “theology,” i.e., in the sense in which 
that word is restricted to the doctrine concerning 
God and the Holy Trinity. Book II. expounds the 
science of that day,—its cosmology, angelology, 
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anthropology,—including the treatment both of the 
astronomy and the geography of that time. 
Psychology,—the science of the human soul and 
spirit, with its various faculties—sensation, thought, 
memory and volition—also finds place. . In short, 
this second Book is a clear and well-written com- 
pend of the science of the eighth century a.p.;— 
universal science set forth in a hand-book of thirty 
brief chapters! Following this, Book III. deals with 
the “Economy” or theology of the Incarnation. It 
is upon this portion of the treatise that John has 
expended his greatest strength; his main purpose 
being to uphold and defend the decree of the Sixth 
General Council, to the effect that in Christ, the 
“God-Logos,” two distinct ‘wills’ and two distinct 
‘energies’—-the Divine and the human—are to be 
recognized. Book IV., which closes the treatise, has 
as its point of departure the Resurrection of our 
Lord, and includes such topics as the worship of the 
Risen and glorified Christ; Faith and Baptism; the 
Cross and the reverence due to it; the ‘holy and 
immaculate Mysteries’ of the Body and Blood of 
Christ; the honor due to the Saints and to Images; 
Sabbath-observance (as against the Jewish inter- 
pretation) and Virginity; the book concluding with 
a chapter on the Antichrist and one on the general 
Resurrection." 


1 John’s treatise is included in vol. IX. of the Nicene and 
Post-Nicene Library of the Fathers (Second Series). It is 
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And now let us proceed to consider and endeavor 
to estimate the value of John’s work in the develop- 
ment of the theology of the Incarnation. For, as 
we have said, it is this great and tremendous fact 
of the eternal Son—the Theos-Logos—taking 
man’s nature into union with Himself that John 
has chiefly in view, and to the scientific interpreta- 
tion of which (so far as this is possible) he bends 
his best endeavors. I think we shall find that, praise- 
worthy and important as was John’s effort to vin- 
dicate a real and actual human mind, volition and 
‘energy’ as existing in the Person of the God-Man, 
he yet runs the risk of compromising that very truth 
which he is at such pains to maintain. This will 
appear when we come to consider more closely 
John’s interpretation of the ‘hypostatic union’ 
(&wors cal’ trdcracw). In the meantime, what has 
John to say of the human will and the human ac- 
tivity of our Lord Jesus Christ? 

The faculty of will, or volition, is an essential 
and constitutive element in human nature. With- 
out it, man would not be man. The fact is recog- 
nized that man is not merely an animal, possessing 
vegetative and sensitive faculties, but also, and 
chiefly, that man is a rational soul. He possesses 
mind and reason; and it is herein that his char- 
acteristic dignity and glory consist, as a being made 


fitting that due acknowledgment be made to the late Principal 
Salmond of the Free Church College, Aberdeen, both for his 
excellent translation and notes. 
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in the likeness and image of God. So far, John’s 
position is that of all Christian thinkers. But it is 
when he undertakes to bring together in his view 
the Divine and human wills as these are related in 
the Person of the God-Man, and to tell us of the 
interaction of these two distinct wills in reference 
one to the other,—it is here, I say, that he runs 
grave risk of being “wise above that which is writ- 
ten.” For (as it appears to John) owing to the 
priority and dignity of the Logos as compared with 
the human nature in Christ, the Divine will must 
necessarily play the role of leader and the human 
will that of obedient disciple and follower; even as 
the human mind of Christ must be assumed imme- 
diately to reflect His Divine intelligence. What is 
the result? This: that there was, and in the nature 
of the case there could be no possibility of actual 
growth, of progressive development whether of 
knowledge or of character, in the case of the human 
Jesus. Such is the result at which John’s a priori 
reasoning arrives. It is difficult (to say the least) 
to see, on this presupposition, how there could be 
in our Lord’s case any real moral probation. Here 
are John’s words: “But the Lord, being not mere 
man, but also God, and knowing all things, had no 
need of inquiry and investigation and counsel and 
decision, and by nature made whatever is good His 
own, and whatever is bad, foreign to Him.” + Yet 
1Expositio, Bk. III. c. 14. 
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John wishes to do justice to both factors in the 
problem :—“The soul of the Lord, being moved of 
its own free-will, willed; but willed of its own free- 
will those things which His Divine will willed it 
to will. For the flesh was not moved at a sign from 
the Word, as Moses and all the holy men were 
moved at a sign from heaven. But He Himself, 
who was One, and yet both God and Man, willed 
according to both His Divine and His human will.” 
However, John establishes this position by virtue of 
practically deifying the human will of Christ. For, 
as he goes on to say, while the Lord’s human will 
“endured the natural and innocent passions, and 
was not naturally omnipotent, yet it was omnipotent, 
because it truly and according to nature (xara vow) 
had become the will of the God-Logos.”* It is 
impossible to deny that this language conveys a kind 
of Docetic view of our Lord’s Manhood; just as 
where (in chapter xii.) John had already main- 
tained that the humanity of Christ had its being and 
subsistence by virtue of its union with the Divine 
Logos:—“He received from her’’ (the blessed Vir- 
gin) “flesh of like essence to our own, and sub- 
sisting in Himself... . For the Word Himself 
became flesh, having been in truth conceived of the 
Virgin, but coming forth” (i.e., in His human birth) 
“as God, with the assumed nature, which, as soon 
as it was brought forth into being, was deified by 


1 bid. c. 18, sub fin. (See the Greek.) 
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‘Him. So that these three things took place simul-_ 
taneously,—the assumption of our nature, the com- 
ing into being, and the deification of the assumed 
nature by the Word.” * The human nature of Christ, 
therefore, has its subsistence not in itself, but in 
the Divine Incarnate Logos. John is at pains to 
emphasize this point, which he had taken over from 
his predecessor, Leontius of Byzantium. This is 
what is known as the doctrine of ‘enhypostasia.’ 
How are we to understand it? This brings up at 
once the ‘previous question’ as to the term ‘hypos- 
tasis’ which must now accordingly be considered. 


THE TERM ‘HYPOSTASIS’ AND ITS USE BY JOHN OF 
DAMASCUS 

The word ‘hypostasis’ more than any other is the 
key to Catholic theology ; particularly to the theology 
of the Trinity and of the Incarnation. In ‘hypos- 
tasis’ (Lat. ‘substantia,’ together with its kindred 
term ‘subsistentia’) we have the clue to the maze 
of theological formulas and definitions which were 
under discussion throughout the period of the great 
General Councils, and indeed to much of the theo- 
logical discussion and speculation which followed 
during the Scholastic period. The history of this 
term, which at once symbolizes and embodies the 
metaphysical thought of the Church, becomes there- 
fore supremely interesting and significant. 

Wolk (es TER 
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We remark at the outset that the history of 
‘hypostasis’ as used by successive generations of 
theologians reveals a gradual modification of its 
meaning. Rather,—to speak more accurately,—we 
find emerging during the course of discussion and 
controversy two distinct meanings of ‘hypostasis,’ 
which may, for convenience, be indicated as the 
‘concrete’ and the ‘abstract,’* For our present pur- 
pose, the terminus a quo is in the New Testament 
Epistles; the terminus ad quem is. found in the 
“Expositio” of John of Damascus. Midway be- 
tween these two points,—midway, that is, chrono- 
logically, and also (in a sense) logically,—we have 
the usage which is illustrated in the writings of 
Athanasius and the ‘Cappadocian’ theologians— 
Basil and the two Gregories. This latter usage has 
already been considered in the previous chapter 
(Chapter XI.) in which we have reviewed the Chal- 
cedonian decree concerning our Lord’s Incarnation, 
and in that connection have examined Dr. Harnack’s 
statement as to the meaning of ‘hypostasis’ in its 
relation to ‘ousia’ (being). 

‘Hypostasis’ was, to begin with, a perfectly con- 
crete term. In its highest sense, it indicated per- 
sonal, individual being; that is, as we should say, 


1 By this distinction it is not meant to prejudice the ques- 
tion as to the objective reality of ‘hypostasis,’ whether as 
used in the one or in the other of these two senses. What 
is intended by the ‘abstract’ significance of ‘hypostasis’ will 
be brought out more clearly in the course of our discussion. 
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be forced to say that the three Hypostases of the 
Holy Trinity have different wills and different 
energies.” * This indicates at once the restricted 
meaning of ‘hypostasis’ (or ‘subsistence’) as used 
by John of Damascus. It is existence, as we shall 
see, under a certain form, or mode, or aspect. But 
it does not include the faculties of will, of mind 
or of reason; for, if we affirm that it does include 
them, the unity of the Divine Being will be impaired. 
The Being of God is single and undivided. He is 
“one essence (otc), one divinity, one power, one 
will, one energy, one Beginning, one authority, one 
dominion, one sovereignty, made known in three 
perfect Hypostases (Lat. ‘subsistences’) united 
without confusion and divided without separation, 
—even the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit, 
whereinto also we have been baptized.” * This nega- 
tion of three ‘minds’ or ‘wills’ or ‘energies’ in the 
Godhead is made in the interest of monotheism. 
Yet John’s language is not rigidly consistent 
throughout. While affirming, as we have seen, a 
single ‘essence’ (‘ousia’) in the Godhead, he freely 
speaks of the Son of God as ‘like in nature’ (‘homo- 
ios kata physin’) to the Father. He defines ‘genera- 
tion’ as meaning that “the begetter produces out of 
his essence an offspring similar in essence’’ (‘homo- 


1Expositio III. 14. All quotations from John of Damascus 
occurring in this chapter are to be understood as being from 
the “Exposition of the Orthodox Faith.” 

2 Ibid., Book I., ch. 8, 
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ian kat’ ousian’).* John is loyal to his theological 
predecessors, and we do not, as a matter of fact, find 
a rigid numerical unity affirmed by any one of the 
Greek Orthodox Fathers, from Athanasius to John 
of Damascus. Harnack’s statement is in accordance 
with the facts:—“In reality,” he says, “under the 
cover of the homodusios, men indeed continued in 
the Orient in a kind of homoiousianism which is to 
this day orthodox in all their churches.” * 

But now let us see what is involved in John’s 
interpretation of ‘hypostasis’ (‘subsistence’) as over 
against ‘nature’ and ‘essence.’ I think we shall find 
that it involves the gravest logical difficulties and 
even contradictions; and that, not alone in reference 
to the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, but also in 
reference to the doctrine of the Incarnation. Let 
us repeat:—‘Hypostasis’ as defined by John means 
‘subsistence’ (‘existence’) (76 xa’ éavriv irdpéa),? yet 
not simple ‘subsistence’ but subsistence in a certain 
mode or manner of being. In relation to the Holy 
Trinity, the Father has subsistence—in other words, 
exists—in the form of ‘unbegottenness’ (4yevvncia) ; 
the Son has existence in the form of ‘begottenness’ 
(yévnows), while the Holy Spirit has existence in 
the form of ‘proceeding’ or ‘procession’ (€xzépevors) .4 
At the same time, as we have seen, the ‘essence’ or 

1Ibid., Book I, ch. 8. 

2 Outlines of the History of Dogma, p. 264. 


3 “Expositio,” Bk. III. c. 6. 
4Tbid. L. 8. 
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‘being’ in the Godhead is but one; there is one mind, 
one will, one energy. What, then, is the logical 
result? This:—that the same identical ‘being’ or 
‘essence’ exists at one and the same time as unbe- 
gotten and as begotten; in other words; as uncaused 
(or self-existent) and as caused (i.e., deriving its 
being from another). What is this but the doc- 
trine of a ‘Son-Father,’ the old reproach which the 
Orthodox hurled against the Sabellians, and which 
modern Unitarians, from the days of Socinus and 
Servetus have brought against the Trinitarian 
belief ? 

But it is not only in its application to the Trinity 
that this doctrine of ‘hypostasis’ as a tenuous ‘sub- 
sistence’ has led to unfortunate results. It is when 
this term, so understood, is applied to interpret the 
Incarnation of our Lord that the results are equally 
questionable; indeed, if the argument be pushed to 
its ultimate consequences, we shall find that the truth 
and reality of our Lord’s Manhood are gravely com- 
promised. And this is true in spite of the fact that 
the Catholic Church, by her decree at Chalcedon 
(A.D. 451) had affirmed the existence in our Lord 
of two whole and perfect natures,—the human and 
the Divine. In opposition to Apollinarius, the 
Church had affirmed the reality of Christ’s human 
soul and spirit; and we have seen John of Damascus 
himself strenuously upholding the reality of our 
Lord’s human will and human activity or ‘energy.’ 
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But while the dogma of the Church Catholic rests 
upon a sound foundation and is itself unshaken, 
the same soundness cannot be predicated of all the 
logical outworks by which the central citadel has 
been defended. 

Let us repeat:—The term ‘hypostasis,’ as used 
by John of Damascus, means nothing else than 
‘existence’ (Jrapéis), albeit existence under a certain 
mode, or after a certain manner. We find John 
affirming that the human nature in Christ has the 
same ‘hypostasis’—shares in the same ‘subsistence’ 
—with the Divine; in other words, the existence of 
the humanity is at the same time the existence of 
the Divinity. John’s conception is that the humanity 
of the Divine Logos has, by the ineffable act of 
Incarnation, become deified. As Divine, He exists; 
as Divine He is worshipped. What, then, it may 
be asked, becomes of the human element in Him ?— 
of His human flesh—His human mind and soul and 
spirit? of His human experiences during His life 
upon earth? John would reply: These are, by the 
‘hypostatic union’ (€&wous kal’ imooracw) taken up 
into Godhead, and henceforward find in Godhead 
their real and true subsistence. Not that the human 
nature in itself,—i.e., as nature,—is changed; but 
its mode of existence is changed, so that, from 
human it has become Divine; its subsistence is no 
other than the subsistence of the God-Logos. Con- 
sequently, the flesh of Christ, and even everything 
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that has come into close contact with that sacred 
flesh is to be venerated with a religous reverence 
and to be worshipped. So, first of all, of the cross 
upon which Christ suffered for our salvation :—“So 
then this same truly precious and august tree, on 
which Christ hath offered Himself as a sacrifice 
for our sakes, is to be worshipped as sanctified by 
contact with His holy body and blood; likewise the 
nails, the spear, the clothes, His sacred tabernacles, 
—which are: the manger, the cave” (of the Na- 
tivity), “Golgotha, which bringeth salvation; the 
tomb, which giveth life; Sion, the chief stronghold 
of the churches, and the like,—are to be worshipped, 
. . . Moreover, we worship even the image of the 
precious and life-giving Cross, although made of 
another tree; not honoring the tree,—God forbid! 
—hbut the image as a symbol of Christ.” * 

But it is not only the Cross, but the entire human 
life and human experience of Jesus,—yes, the reality 
of His human personality, that has become sym- 
bolical, and now appears but as the outward 
semblance and indication of the Divine Logos. 
What is this but practical Docetism? While with 
one breath the full and complete reality of our 
Lord’s humanity both in body and soul is affirmed, 
in the next breath the same is denied; and that on 
the ground that His real existence is not human 


DT Hide bVeer Ts 
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but Divine. Thus interpreted, the doctrine of our 
Lord’s Incarnation has issued in a strange paradox, 
—nay, in a contradiction; just as was found to be 
the case in regard to the Scholastic interpretation 
of the Trinity.» The flesh of Christ,—even the 
humanity of Christ, is a simulacrum; the real 
Object of contemplation and of worship is the Di- 
vine Being,—the Theos-Logos. 

We must not, however, allow ourselves to forget 
that practical piety in the life of the Christian soul 
did not suffer itself to be deprived of the human 
Jesus by such a theological fiction. This is true, 
for the reason that Christian faith is deeper and 
more vital than the reasonings of the schools. Amid 
all the rivalries and contentions of theologians, Jesus 


1John’s doctrine of the Incarnation,—i.e., of the act of 
incarnation,—is set forth at the end of chapter 9 of Book III. 
His language may be translated as follows:—“For the flesh 
of God the Word did not subsist as an independent entity” 
(i.e., prior to the act of incarnation) “nor has another hypos- 
tasis beside the hypostasis of the God-Logos come into 
existence” (i.e., by virtue of the act of incarnation). “But 
the flesh existing in it” (i.e, in the hypostasis of the God- 
Logos) “or rather, subsisting as interior” (to the Divine 
Hypostasis) “and not by itself independently subsisting, hath” 
(so) “become a subsistence,’—i.e., hath obtained (Divine) 
subsistence and reality,—hath become deified. (The render- 
ing of this difficult passage given by Dr. Salmond (see N. 
and P.-N. Lib. of the Fathers [2nd Ser.] vol. IX., p. 52), 
is rather confusing. I have endeavored to improve upon 
it; with what success my readers must judge, by comparison 
with the original Greek.) 
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as Man was still loved and worshipped; indeed, in 
no part of Christendom has He been worshipped, 
or is He worshipped to-day with a more fervent 
devotion than in the Greek and Latin branches of 
the Catholic Church. Moreover, be it remembered 
that the logical refinements and subtleties to which 
we have been calling attention are no necessary part 
of the Church’s Creed. They are not to be found 
either in the Apostles’ or the Nicene Creed, or even 
in the so-called Creed of Athanasius. They are no 
necessary part of Catholic dogma, even though they 
are a part of the official theology of the Greek 
Orthodox Church. The Roman Church, moreover, 
by reason of her practice of image-worship and 
especially by her doctrine of transubstantiation,— 
evidently so closely connected with the interpreta- 
tion of ‘hypostatic union’ which we have just been 
considering,—is equally committed to them. The 
doctrine concerning the veneration of images, as put 
forth by the Seventh Generai Council (the Second 
of Nicaea, held a.p. 787) is part of the official teach- 
ing both of the Greek and of the Latin Church. 
Both image-worship and the worship of the con- 
secrated Host are the practical result of the scholas- 
tic doctrine of ‘hypostatic union’ as taught in 
reference to Christ, and particularly as set forth by 
John of Damascus in his “Exposition of the Ortho- 
dox Faith.” It is in these practices that the doctrine 
may be judged, as the tree is known hy its fruits. 
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John’s teaching concerning the Holy Communion 
is clearly set forth in chapter 13 of Book IV.,— 
“Concerning the holy and immaculate Mysteries of 
the Lord.” He affirms that “the Bread of the table 
(6 dpros rijs tpobéoews) and the wine and water are 
supernaturally changed by the invocation and 
presence of the Holy Spirit into the Body and Blood 
of Christ, and are” (henceforward) “not two, but 
one and the same.”’ Here it is to be observed that 
the doctrine as taught by John appears in a subtler 
and more refined form than that of crude ‘transub- 
stantiation.’ For, according to John’s interpreta- 
tion, not only the ‘accidents’ or natural qualities of 
the bread and wine remain after the consecration, 
but the ‘nature’ and ‘essence’ both of the bread and 
of the wine remain:—‘The bread of the Com- 
munion is not plain bread, but bread united with 
divinity. But a body which is united with divinity 
is not one nature, but has one nature belonging to 
the body, and another belonging to the divinity that 
is united to it; so that the compound is not one 
nature, but two.” Nevertheless, John holds that 
the elements are so changed by the act of consecra- 
tion that their existence has thereby become the 
existence of the Body and Blood of Christ. This 
is Transubstantiation in essence; and accordingly 
we find John’s interpretation approved as satisfac- 
tory in the “Catholic Encyclopaedia” (s. v. St. John 
Damascene). While John admits the coexistence 
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of two ‘natures’—the nature of the bread, and 
therewith the nature of the Body of Christ,—just 
as in the Incarnation of our Lord the Divine and 
human ‘natures’ co-exist; yet in each case it appears 
that the ultimate Reality is one and the same,— 
that is to say, the (Subsistence, Hypostasis of the) 
Divine and eternal Word. It is for this reason 
that the Sacrament is to be worshipped. For in the 
Sacrament of the altar the Divine Fact of the In- 
carnation is embodied and finds ever-renewed ex- 
pression. Here we have the marrow of ‘Catholic’ 
theology, as taught and as practised both in the 
Greek and Roman Churches. The doctrine of course 
enshrines a great and precious truth; yet at the 
same time the divine Fact and truth may be mis- 
interpreted by a faulty theology. And a faulty 
theology is sure to result in errors of practice; just 
as, on the other hand, erroneous and superstitious 
practices serve to buttress and confirm theological 
error. But God be thanked that the underlying 
substance of the Christian faith and the truth of the 
Church’s Creed are not necessarily compromised by 
the temerarious logic of theologians. The concept 
of ‘substance’ in its more subtilized and refined 
form of ‘subsistence,’ as interpreted by John of 
Damascus, may have failed to give a satisfactory 
interpretation of the Church’s faith in the Incar- 
nation of her Lord. It may have resulted in a 
logical impasse, of which men did not fail to take 
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advantage in order to exalt the claims and authority 
of an ‘infallible’ Church. Since the human intellect 
could not reach the truth, it was for the Church to 
declare it, and it was for men obediently to receive 
the Church’s word. In such an atmosphere all sorts 
of errors were bound to flourish; in such a soil to 
find rapid growth and increase. Nevertheless, all 
the time Christian thought was reaching forward 
for a solution; earnest minds were sincerely desir- 
ing and endeavoring to understand what they 
believed. The speculations about ‘substance’ (hy- 
postasis) were pointing to a truth; or, rather, a 
truth underlay them; it was a truth which as yet 
had not found adequate expression, and could not 
along the line that had been followed. But now 
the Greek ‘logic of being’ was to give place more 
and more, in the hands of Western thinkers, to the 
‘analytic of consciousness’ and of personality. 


THE CONCEPT OF ‘PERSONALITY’ 


The way out of the logical impasse was to be 
found; the way which was ultimately to lead to 
the full vindication of our Lord’s sacred Manhood. 
And it was to be found in the application of another 
concept ;—that of personality. The term ‘person’ 
(Gk. zpdocwrov, Lat. ‘persona’) had been closely 
associated with ‘hypostasis’ in the decree of the 
Council of Chalcedon (touching the doctrine of our 
Lord’s Incarnation) and was indeed treated by 
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Greek Orthodox theologians as its equivalent. This 
is as true of John of Damascus as it is of his pre- 
decessors. But it is a remarkable fact, and one 
most important in its consequences, that while the 
Greek Fathers identified ‘person’ and ‘substance’ 
(hypostasis), treating them as terms of the same 
meaning, the theology of the West, even from the 
days of Tertullian, had viewed them as antithetic. 
This was indeed to prove a great source of difficulty 
and of misunderstanding, as between Greek and 
Latin theologians. But the importance and (as was 
finally to appear) the great and far-reaching sig- 
nificance of this divergency of usage lay in the fact 
that ‘persona’ came ultimately to be seen as an inde- 
pendent term,—the expression of an independent 
concept. In other words;—it meant that ‘per- 
sonality’ was ultimately to be interpreted otherwise 
than in terms of ‘substance’—that ultimate of Greek 
thought and theology. It is true that this result 
was not actually realized for many centuries; in- 
deed, not until modern and even recent times. All 
through the mediaeval period, and even at the time 
of the Protestant Reformation (as may be seen 
in the Confession of Augsburg, a.p. 1530) ‘per- 
sonality’ was interpreted as ‘subsistence,’—i.e., as 
‘substance’ in a rarer and more subtle form. The 


1“Et (ecclesiae apud nos) nomine personae utuntur ea 
significatione qua usi sunt in hac causa Scriptores Ecclesias- 
tici, ut significet non partem, aut qualitatem in alio, sed quod 
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well-known definition of Boethius had for many 
centuries been universally accepted:—‘“Persona est 
naturae rationabilis individua substantia’”—“person 
is the individual substance of a rational nature.” 
Here, at any rate, ‘person’ has been cut loose from 
inanimate nature and the lower orders of creation. 
It is no longer, as in John Damascene’s “Exposi- 
tion,” predicated of every sort of ‘nature’ and 
‘essence,’ without exception. No longer can one 
speak, with Gregory of Nyssa, of “a_ soulless 
hypostasis, like that of stones.” The difficulty lay 
in the original etymological meaning of the verb 
bgiorjvat, to ‘stand under,’ hence (metaphysically) 
to subsist or exist. Consequently, the simplest and 
ultimate meaning of ‘hypostasis’ seemed to be a 
‘subsistence,’ or, indeed, subsistence itself (i7apéis). 
This is expressed by St. Athanasius in his Letter 
to the African Bishops, as follows:—‘“Now ‘hypos- 
tasis’ is ‘ousia,’ and means nothing else but very 
being (auto to on), which Jeremiah calls existence 
(hyparxin) in the words,—‘And they heard not the 
' voice of existence’ (Jere: ix, 10,  LXX.). For. 
‘hypostasis’ and ‘ousia’ is existence (hyparxis) ; for 
it 1s and exists.” * 
proprie subsistit’ (ital. ours). Confessio Augustana, Pt. I, 
Atte. 


1% dé brboracts otola éorl, kal obey Ao onuavduevoy Exe. } add 
7d bv* Brrep “Tepeulas Urapiiy dvouate, yw’ Kal ovk HKovoay pwvhy 
brdptews, ‘H yap bréoracis cal 7 ovola Urapils éorw, ear yap, Kal 
brdpxe. Athan. ad Afros, 4. 
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It is in this sense, as we have seen, that the term 
is used by John of Damascus; only with the proviso 
that the ‘existence’ is conceived of as under a cer- 
tain mode (as ‘unbegottenness,’ ‘begottenness,’ “pro- 
cession’). Thus the term was applied to express 
the Divine threefoldness or ‘Trinity,’ and also to 
express the unity of the two ‘natures’ in the one 
Christ. But, as we have seen, logic had reached 
its utmost limit along this line of reasoning, and 
had failed; foundering upon the rock of contradic- 
tion. But yet there was another path, and a path 
that led within;—into the inner region of self- 
analysis and self-knowledge. If ‘subsistence’ had 
come to be regarded as transcendent being, “per- 
sonality’ (selfhood, the ‘ego’) belongs to one’s near- 
est and most intimate consciousness, of which it is 
indeed the instrument and organ. This ‘ego’ in 
its ultimate and innermost meaning is quite as subtle 
as ‘hypostasis,’ but because it is the key-word of 
personality it unlocks the Trinitarian problem, as 
it does also the problem of the Incarnation. Not, 
indeed, that human thought can ever comprehend 
the Divine mystery, but only that the pathway of 
approach is and must be that of consciousness and 
self-reflection. “Know thyself” was the word of 
the ancient Greek sage; “The spirit of man is the 
candle of the LORD” was the utterance of Divine 
inspiration. Consciousness includes the faculties of 
reason and of will in their operation; but it is 
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through the J that all of these operations take place. 
In GOD—the transcendent Being—this ‘ego’ is 
threefold; or, rather, these ‘egos’ are three; in the 
case of man, a single consciousness means and must 
mean a single ‘ego.’ In the Son of God—the God- 
man—both a human consciousness and also a 
Divine consciousness are to be recognized; yet only 
a single ‘ego.’ Moreover, in the case of the Holy 
Trinity we must think of the Father, of the Son 
and of the Holy Spirit as each of Them possessing 
a distinct consciousness of His own, within the 
sphere of Godhead. Otherwise it is hard,—nay, is 
it not impossible?—to conceive of real relations of 
love and inter-communion as subsisting between 
Them. And thus we are led back to the antinomy 
of Gregory the Theologian; beyond which, indeed, 
it is impossible for human thought to pass :—‘‘Andi 
when I speak of GOD, be illumined by one flash of 
light, and by three! Three indeed, according to the 
Individual Characteristics "—whether one wishes to: 
call (Them) ‘Hypostases’ or ‘Persons’; for we shall 
not quarrel about the names so long as the syllables 
bear the same meaning ;—but one according to the: 
definition of the Essence, or indeed of the Godhead. 
For They are divided without division, if I may so: 
say, and They are united in division. For One in 
Three (is) the Godhead, and the Three are One. 
... “To us there is one God, the Father, of whom: 


1(didrnTas, 
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are all things; and one Lord, Jesus Christ, through 
whom are all things,” and one Holy Ghost, in whom 
are all things; while the expressions ‘of whom’ and 
‘through whom’ and ‘in whom’ do not make a divi- 
sion of natures,—for in that case the prepositions 
or the order of the Names would never be changed, 
—but serve to distinguish the Individual Character- 
istics of a nature which is one and unconfused. 
And this is evident from the terms by which They 
are again gathered together into one,—if one reads 
(not carelessly) that passage in the same Apostle: 
—‘Of him, and through him, and unto him are all 
things; to him be the glory forever: Amen.” * 

‘Personality’ and ‘substance’ are each of them, 
if taken apart from the other, but abstractions; they 
subsist only in union with each other in the unity 
of consciousness. Personality—in the sense of the 
ultimate “ego’—is the instrumental cause—the 8’ ot 
of consciousness, while ‘substance’ is its ground or 
original cause—its € ob. “Who knoweth the things 
of a man but the spirit of the man which is in 
him”?? The phrase ‘things of the man’ here points 
to the ‘substance’; while ‘the spirit of the man’ indi- 
cates the ‘ego’; including the ‘ego’ in its narrower 
and more restricted sense.* The spirit is the flame 

1St. Gregory Nazianzen, Oration on “The Holy Lights” 
(Orat. xxxix.) sects., II, 12. 

2]. Cor. ii. 11. 


®See the author’s “Spirit and Personality,” chapters III. 
and TV. (Longmans, 1923). 
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which illuminates the material upon which it feeds 
and which it appropriates. But in the case of con- 
sciousness, this ‘material’—this ‘substance’—is not 
consumed by the flame which feeds upon it. Of 
this, the ‘burning bush’ seen by Moses is an illus- 
tration. For the burning bush is a symbol not only 
of Divine but also of human personality. In the 
words of the Rev. F. A. Henry :—“Since man, too, 
is a spirit, he is mirrored to himself in the Divine, 
and finds in the Divine his own essential being.” 
And again:—‘Personality is not an attribute. It 
is the ultimate mode of being, the first principle of 
human thought, the first principle of the universe; 
there is nothing beyond or above it. The personal 
God is not anthropomorphic; man is theomorphic. 
The personality of man has its foundation in the 
personality of God, and the personality of God is 
the ground of His relation with the personality of 
man.” * The philosophy of the Greeks, from Par- 
menides to Plotinus, was occupied with the problem 
of ultimate being (ré 6v); and this conception 
dominated the thinking of the orthodox Fathers of 
the Church. It was Descartes who clearly struck 
the modern keynote, with its emphasis upon per- 
sonality and self-consciousness, in his primary pos- 
tulate: “Cogito, ergo sum”—“I think; therefore I 
am.” It is the self-utterance of man made in the 


1From an article entitled “God, Nature and Man,” in The 
Churchman, for Oct. 18th, 1924. 
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image of God; in the likeness of Him who alone 
can say (ultimately, and in the highest sense) “I 
AM THAT I AM.” In personality we have the 
fundamental category which enables us to interpret 
the great Facts both of the Trinity and of the 
Incarnation. The union between the Divine and 
the human natures in our Blessed Lord is a personal 
union, and our faith in Him, our worship of Him 
is directed ever to His Divine Person. Not, 
primarily, to His sacred flesh, or to His sacred 
Heart; not to the sacramental substances of bread 
and wine in the Holy Communion ;—but to Him- 
self,—Son of God and Son of Man; the only Cap- 
tain of our salvation. 


“Did we in our own strength confide, 
Our striving would be losing; 
Were not the right Man on our side, 
The Man of God’s own choosing. 
Dost ask, who this may be? 
Christ Jesus; it is He; 
Lord Sabaoth, His Name, 
From age to age the Same, 
And He must win the battle.” 
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‘hypostasis’ and ‘ousia,’ 176, 213; his view as related to 
that of John of Damascus, 175, 176. 

Atonement, the, as a single, definite act, 34, 35; but also as 
a process, 27, 35; sacrifice of the Day of Atonement, 209. 

Augsburg Confession, does not treat of ‘sanctification’ as 
such, 8; defines ‘person’ as ‘subsistence, 212. 
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Augustine (St.), teaches that our Lord accomplishes His 
work of mediation as Man on our behalf, 31-33; on the 
sacrament of Baptism, 80. 


Baptism, Holy, as our initiation into the Christian covenant, 
42, 43; the means of our sanctification, ‘through faith,’ 
87-90. 

Basil (St.), distinguishes ‘hypostasis’ from ‘ousia,’ 179 (foot- 
note), 184, 185; on the meaning of ‘homodusios,’ 184. 
‘Begottenness’ (yevvnola), the personal characteristic of the 

Divine Son, 71, 72, 203. 

Being (‘essence,’ ‘ousia’), the primary category of Greek 
philosophy, 109, 173, 174; primary and secondary mean- 
ings of, 174; ‘ousia’ identified with ‘hypostasis’ by Atha- 
nasius, 176, 213; ‘ousia’ distinguished from ‘hypostasis’ 
by Basil, 179 (foot-note), 184, 185; the ‘being’ of God 
regarded as ‘concrete’ by Athanasius and John of Damas- 
cus, 175, 176; regarded as ‘abstract’ by the ‘Cappadocians,’ 
183-185. 

Blood, the, of Christ, as the means of our redemption, 35-37. 

Boéthius; his definition of ‘person,’ 213. 

Bush, the ‘burning bush’ a symbol of personal consciousness, 
216. 


Calvinism, emphasizes the necessity of sanctification, 10. 

‘Cappadocian’ theologians, the, 172; their characteristic con- 
ception of the ‘homodusion,’ 179, 183-185. 

Catholic doctrine of the Incarnation, affirmed by the Fourth 
General Council (the Council of Chalcedon), 160f., esp. 
169-170. 

Catholicism, as interpreted by John of Damascus, 18of., esp. 
210, 211. 

Chalcedon, the Council of, defines two ‘natures’ as subsisting 
in the one Person of Christ, 160, 161; this definition chal- 
lenged to-day, ibid.; its fundamental importance, 170, 171. 

Christ (see also ‘Glorification’ of Christ); the Risen Christ 
identified with ‘the Spirit,’ 53, 54; the ‘mind of Christ,’ 
chap. vii., passim. 
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‘Christian Science’; its ideal of ‘wholeness’ or ‘health’ de- 
fective, 14. 

‘Christ Jesus’; this expression indicates our Lord in the 
sphere of His Risen and glorified life, 103, 104; ‘in Christ 
Jesus,’ 96, 104; and see chh. iv., v., vii., x., passim. 

Church, the, as the ‘mystical Body of Christ,’ 100, 101, 104; 
our union with Christ in the fellowship of His Body, the 
Church, 104; relation of Church-authority to the indi- 
vidual Christian conscience, 105, 107; relation of Christ 
to the Church, as its Head, illustrated by the relation of 
the husband to the wife, 106. 

Clarke, William Newton, distinguishes between ‘trinity’ and 
‘tri-unity’ in the sphere of Godhead, 144, 145. 

Consciousness, its constitutive elements, 114-116, 216; its 
‘ground’ (‘substance’) distinguished from its ‘instrumen- 
tal cause’ (the ‘person’), 115, 116 . 

Constantine IV. (‘Copronymus’), I91. 

‘Consubstantial’ ; this term the key-word for the theology (a) 
of the Trinity, (b) of the Incarnation, and (c) of the 
sacrament of Christ’s Body and Blood, 186, 187. 

Cosmas, instructor of John Damascene, Igo. 

Couéism, emphasizes the ideal of ‘wholeness’ of body and 
mind, 14. 

Council of Chalcedon; see ‘Chalcedon.’ 

Councils (General), the Sixth and Seventh General Councils, 
189. 

Creed; see “Apostles’”; “Nicene”; “Athanasian” Creed. 

Cross of Christ, as ‘altar,’ or locus sacrificii, 48, 49; venera- 
tion of the Tree of the Cross advocated by John of 
Damascus, 206. 

Cyril (St.), his formula,—“one incarnate nature of the Word,” 
166. 


Damascene, St. John; his life, 189-192; his work as theo- 
logian, 192-194; his “Exposition of the Orthodox Faith,” 
ibid.; his theology of the Incarnation, 195 f.; his use of 
the term ‘hypostasis,’ 1098 f. 

Dante, quoted, 158. 
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Descartes, emphasizes the value of personal consciousness by 
his formula “Cogito, ergo sum,” 217. 

dv’ 08, indicates the ‘instrumental cause’ of consciousness (the 
‘person’), 146, 216. 

Divine nature of Christ, distinct from His human nature, 161. 

Docetism, the practical outcome of John Damascene’s theology 
of the Incarnation, 206, 207. 


‘Ego,’ as equivalent to ‘personality,’ 116, 117, 138, 146, 214; as 
the ‘instrument’ of consciousness, II5-117, 146, 214. 

Einstein, his theory of relativity, 162, 163. 

‘Energy,’ a distinct human ‘energy’ or ‘operation’ implied in 
our Lord’s possession of a human will, 194, 195, 204; 
cp. 201, 202. 

‘Enhypostasia,’ the doctrine of, 108. 

‘Essence’ (‘ousia’) see ‘Being.’ 

‘Eternity,’ conception of, 131, 132. 

Eucharist, the Holy, as memorial sacrifice, 48, 49. 

# of, indicates the ‘ground’ of consciousness (the ‘substance’) 
146, 216. 


Family, the social unit, 121, 122; widespread disintegration 
of the family to-day, ibid. 

Father, the, as representative ‘person’ of the family, 121, 122. 

Fatherhood, the Divine, 122, 127; relation of fatherhood to 
the Divine eternity, 132. 

‘Filioque’ clause in the Western form of the Nicene Creed, 
744.; its truth in relation to our Lord as Man, 77 f. 

Fire, the symbol of Spirit, 64, 216. 

Forgiveness, the Divine, 4o f. 

Fourth General Council; see ‘Chalcedon, Council of,’ 


‘Generation’ of the Son of God; see ‘Begottenness.’ 

Glorification, the, of Christ, resulted in a new relation be- 
tween Christ and the Holy Spirit, 96-08. 

God, as the Absolute Being, 131-134; as the supreme Per- 
sonality, 216, 217. 

Greek orthodox interpretation of the Incarnation, 166-170. 
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Greek thinking, its ‘objective’ character, 109, II0. 

Greek type of Trinitarianism as ‘concrete, 118-120. 

Gregory Nazianzen (St.), 185; quoted, 215, 216; regards ‘per- 
son’ and ‘hypostasis’ as equivalent terms, 180, 181. 

Gregory of Nyssa (St.), quoted, 84; his use of the term 
‘hypostasis,’ 200, 201. 


Harnack, Adolf von H.; his discussion of the meaning of 
‘ousia’ and ‘hypostasis’ in the ‘Cappadocian’ theology of 
the Trinity, 172-178; affrms that Greek orthodoxy toler- 
ates a kind of ‘homoiousianism,’ 203. . 

Henry, F. A., quoted, 216, 217. 

Hermas, identifies the ‘Son’ of God with the ‘Spirit,’ 55, 56. 

High-priest, Christ as our, chapter ii, passim, 45-51; His 
high-priesthood as royal, 25-27; characteristic acts or 
attitudes of the high-priest, 25-28. 

Holiness (see also ‘Sanctification’); Christian holiness not 
necessarily completed at the moment of death, 17 f. 

‘Holiness’-movements since the days of Wesley, 13, 14. 

Holy Spirit, the, as Agent in creation, 57; personality of the 
Holy Spirit, 65-69; His relation to the Risen Christ, 69, 
70; the Holy Ghost as the ‘Sovereign’ Spirit (rd Kupwy) 
ibid.; the Holy Spirit as identified with the Divine Love, 
67; expressions used of the Divine Son in the Nicene 
Creed equally applicable (with the single exception of 
‘begotten’) to the Holy Spirit, 71, 72; seven-fold descrip- 
tion of the Holy Spirit in the Nicene Creed, 70, 71 (these 
expressions with the single exception of ‘proceedeth’), 
equally applicable to the Son of God, 71; self-effacement 
of the Holy Spirit, 65-67; childlike aspect of the Holy 
Spirit, 136, 137; the Holy Spirit not incarnate, 72; the 
Spirit as Divine Gift, and, at the same time, human (i.e., 
Christ-) life, 98-102; the Holy Spirit as dwelling within 
the heart of the Christian, 60-62. 

‘Homo6ousion,’ the, 182-185. 

‘Homoiousion,’ as containing an element of truth, 184, 185; 
a relative ‘homoiousianism’ tolerated in Greek orthodoxy, 
203. 
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Human nature in Christ; its relation to the Divine Logos, 
204-207. 

Humanitarianism, the characteristic tendency of present-day 
thought, 161, 162, 170. 

‘Hypostasis,’ defined as personal ‘substance’ or ‘subsistence,’ 
164; its meaning in the New Testament, 175, 199, 200; 
distinguished by St. Basil from ‘ousia’ (‘being’) 179 (foot- 
note), 184, 185; ‘hypostasis’ as used in the definition of 
Chalcedon, 165-170; defined by John of Damascus as 
‘existence after a certain mode,’ 202, 203, 213; ‘hypostasis’ 
apparently not used in modern Greek to express ‘per- 
sonality,’ 182 (footnote). 

‘Hypostatic union’ (€wois Kai’ brécracwv) as interpreted by 

John of Damascus, 197, 198, 205. 


Iconclastic policy of the emperors Leo (the Isaurian) and 
Constantine Copronymus, IgI. 

Images, the veneration of, sanctioned by the Seventh General 
Council, 208; advocated by John of Damascus, 189—i91; 
reason for, as stated by John Damascene, 205, 206, 

Imagination, as the visualizing faculty, 118, 119. 

‘Incarnate’; Christ alone as the ‘Incarnate’ One, 72. 

Incarnation, the, of our Lord, as arfirmed by the Council of 
Chalcedon, 160f., as interpreted by John of Damascus, 
195 f. 

‘In Christ Jesus’; the depth of meaning in this expression, 
96, 104; (see also ‘Christ Jesus’). 

‘Infinite,’ conception of the, 129-131. 

Irenaeus (St.), identifies ‘the Spirit? with the Divine ‘Wis- 
dom,’ 57. 


‘Jesus’; the Name indicates our Lord as Man, 24, 20. 

‘Jesus Christ’; this Name indicates our Lord in His earthly 
‘provenance,’ as Mediator and Agent of salvation, 103, 
104. 

John of Damascus (St.), his life and works, 189 f.; his 
“Dialectic,” 192; John Damascene as representative Cath- 
olic theologian, 192, 193; his “Exposition of the Orthodox 
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Faith,” 193, 194; his work in the development of the 
theology of the Incarnation, 195-198; his use of the term 
‘hypostasis,’ 198f.; this usage compared with that of 
Athanasius, 175, 176; his view criticised, 203 f.; as leading 
to a Docetic view of the Incarnation, 204 f.; as connected 
with the cultus of images and the adoration of the sacra- 
ment of Christ’s Body, 208-211. 

Justin Martyr (in one passage), identifies the ‘Son’ of God 
with ‘the Spirit, 56, 57. 

Justification, by faith, 5, 6. 


Leo (St.), speaks of the two ‘natures’ in our Lord as two 
‘substances,’ 169. 

Leo, the Isaurian, 191. 

Leontius of Byzantium, 108. 

Life, of the Risen Christ, imparted to us in the fellowship of 
His Body, the Church, 99-104. 

Logos, the Divine, as Agent in creation, 57; Christ, as the 
Divine Logos, assumes humanity into union with Himself, 
170, 171, 195, 205. 

Lombard; see ‘Peter Lombard.’ 

‘Lord’ (6 Kvpws), the Divine Name of Christ, 69. 

Louis XIV., his expression, “L’état, c’est moi,” 127. 

Luther, witnesses to ‘justification by faith’ 5, 6; his hymn 
quoted, 218. 

Lutheranism, not distinguished for its emphasis upon sanctifi- 
cation (or holiness), 8, 9. 


Mann, Bp. A., on the family as the social unit, 121. 

Mason, A. J., quoted, 157. 

Mediatorial work of Christ, accomplished by our Lord as 
Man, 29 f. 

Melchizedek, type of our Lord as Divine High-priest, 16 f. 

Methodism, lays emphasis upon holiness (sanctification), 11- 
13. 

Meyer, Carl, 52. 

Monophysitism, condemned by the Sixth General Council, 189. 
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Monotheism, 132, 134; as taught by St. Paul, 134, 135; wit- 
nessed to in the Apocalypse, 132-134. 


‘Nature’; the union of the Divine and human ‘natures’ in the 
Person of Christ, 160 f. 

Newman, J. H. (Card.), quoted, 79. 

Nicene Creed, 28; expressions used in the Nicene Creed con- 
cerning the ‘Son’ and the ‘Spirit’ of God largely inter- 
changeable, 70-72; anathema attached to the Nicene Creed 
in its original form, 176. 


Ottley, R. L., 172. 
‘Ousia’ (‘essence’), see ‘Being,’ 


Paul, St., teaches that our Lord, as Man, acts as Mediator, 
31; does not apply the term ‘priest’ to our Lord, 38. 
‘Perfection’ (Christian maturity or ‘holiness’), 12, 13, 45; as 
taught in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 15-17; see also 

‘Holiness,’ ‘Sanctification.’ 

‘Person,’ distinguished from ‘substance’ by Tertullian, 108 f.; 
psychological interpretation of this distinction, 111 f.; 
‘person’ defined as a ‘substance’ (‘subsistence’) by 
Boethius, and, later, by the Confession of Augsburg, 212 
253: 

‘Persona’ (Gk. mpéowmrov), see under ‘Prosdpon.’ 

‘Personal’ being, as contrasted with ‘impersonal’ nature, 113. 

Personality, the concept of, 108-111; 211 f.; ‘personality’ a 
distinctively Christian concept, 110; ‘personality’ as the 
highest thought-category, 217; human personality based 
on the Divine personality, ibid. 

Peter Lombard; his “Book of Sentences,” 193. 

Presence, Real; see ‘Real Presence.’ 

Priesthood, the, of our Lord; chapters ii. iii, passim; subor- 
dinate priesthood of the Christian ministry, 47. 

Procession (éxrépevors), the personal characteristic of the Holy 
Spirit, 71, 72, 203. 

Puritanism, emphasizes the necessity of sanctification, as well 
as of conversion, I0. 
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Pusey, Dr. E. B., on post-baptismal sin, 43; emphasizes our 
sanctification as an objective Divine act, 85. 

‘Prosopon’ (mpécwmov), the Greek term for ‘person,’ 164, 165; 
used by Sts. Basil and Gregory of Nazianzus (and by 
the Greek fathers generally) as equivalent to ‘hypostasis,’ 
180, 181, 211, 212; its use in the Chalcedonian formula, 
181, 211, 212. 

Psychology, as interpretative of personality, chap. VIII., pas- 
SMM ; 137, 139; see also ‘Consciousness.’ 


‘Real Presence,’ the doctrine of, 187. 

Reformation, the Protestant, emphasized the fact of religion 
as a personal matter, 4, 5. 

Representative personality, as exemplified in the Godhead, 
127; in human society, especially in the family relation, 
126-128. 

Risen Lord, the, as Source of the Holy Spirit, 80-84. 


Sacrament, of the Body and Blood of Christ, not to be 
adored, 187. 

Sacrifice; (see ‘Sin-offering’), the Holy Eucharist as a me- 
morial sacrifice, 49, 51. 

Sanctification, our, accomplished by (a) the ‘Spirit,’ (b) the 
‘water’ and (c) the ‘Blood,’ 86 f.; ‘sanctification of spirit,’ 
ibid.; the teaching of ‘sanctification’ subordinated to that 
of ‘justification’ in the older Protestantism, 8-10; sancti- 
fication as taught by John Wesley, 11-13. 5 

Science, advances by the method of analysis, 142, 143. 

See, Capt. T. J. J. (U. S. N.), criticises theory of Einstein, 
162, 163. 

Seeberg, R., identifies the Divine Logos with ‘the Spirit,’ 53. 

Session of our Lord at the right hand of the Father, 25, 26. 

Seventh General Council, sanctions the worship of images, 
208. 

‘Shepherd, The, of Hermas, 55. 

Sin, (a) as done in ignorance, 39f; (b) as deliberate or 
wilful, 43 f. 
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Sin-offering, the, offered for (a) sins of ignorance, and (b) 
for ceremonial defilements, 39; the ‘sin-offering’ dates 
historically from the giving of the Law at Sinai; ibid.; 
our Lord’s death the one true Sin-offering, 47-49. 

Sixth General Council, affirms the existence in Christ of two 
distinct ‘wills’ and ‘energies,’—the Divine and the human, 
189, 194. 

‘Spirit,’ a subtle and elusive entity, 64. 

Spirit, the Holy; see ‘Holy Spirit,’ the. 

‘Subsistence,’ as equivalent to ‘substance,’ 212; John Damas- 
cene’s interpretation of ‘subsistence,’ 203-205. 


Tertullian, while identifying the ‘Son’ (or ‘Word’) of God 
with ‘the Spirit,’ 58, 59, nevertheless also distinguishes 
between Them, ibid.; his statement has reference to the 
Creation and the Incarnation, rather than to Christ as 
Risen, 63; T. interprets ‘substance’ as in relation to ‘per- 
sonality,’ 108-IIT. 

Thirty-nine Articles quoted, 89, 187, 188; this formulary does 
not make specific mention of ‘sanctification,’ 9. 

Transubstantiation, the doctrine of the Roman Church, 208; 
virtually advocated by John of Damascus, 209, 210; has 
its roots in the ‘Catholic’ doctrine of ‘hypostatic union,’ 
208. 

Trinity, the Holy; relatively distinct interpretations of, as 
(a) the ‘Trinity of origin’ 145; (b) the ‘Trinity of (inner 
Divine) consciousness,’ 146, 147; and (c) the ‘Trinity of 
(mutual Divine) interpenetration,’ 148-159; the Divine 
Trinity extends itself (so to speak), laying hold upon 
humanity in the Person of Christ, and also upon human 
beings in Him, 79-82, 149-154. 


‘Unbegottenness’ (a4yevynola), the personal characteristic of God 
the Father, 203. 


Water, the, of Baptism, as a means of our sanctification, 
85-80. 
Wells, Dean Charles L., quoted, 55. 
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Wesley, John, emphasizes the necessity of holiness as well 
as of conversion, 11-13. 

West, G. Herbert, quoted, 61. 

Westcott, Bp., quoted, 96; emphasizes sacrificial blood-shed- 
ding as the setting free of the victim’s life, 34. 

‘Western’ interpretation of the Holy Trinity, 118-120; is in- 
creasingly ‘personal,’ 137-139, 166, 167, 214; ‘Western’ 
interpretation of the Incarnation, 166-169. 

Westminster Shorter Catechism, quoted, 17. 

Will; the human will in Christ affirmed by John of Damascus 
(as by the Sixth General Council), 189; its relation to 
the Divine will in Him, 195-197; will (volition) not, ac- 
cording to John Damascene, a necessary element in ‘hypo- 
stasis,’ 201, 202. 

‘Word’ of God; see ‘Logos.’ 

Wordsworth, John (late Bishop of Salisbury), quoted, 122. 
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ing our Lord’s glorification at the Ascension as _ his 
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compliment to Dr. Bishop by trying to summarize his 
terse argument; but its foundation is so strong, so con- 
vincing and so fertile of ideas, that we will endeavour to 
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